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Week Ending Friday, November 1, 1996 


Telephone Remarks With Religious 
and Community Leaders in Atlanta, 
Georgia 

October 25, 1996 


Thank you very much, my good and long- 
time friend Andrew Young. And I want to 
thank all of those who are gathered here at 
Paschal’s in Atlanta. We have a good crowd 
of folks here. I know we've got about 300 
ministers and 600 elected officials from 
across the country. We've got people in 
homes and churches and church con- 
ferences. 

I’m glad to be joined here by two of my 
good friends and associates, Alexis Herman, 
who is the Special Assistant to the President 
for Public Liaison at the White House; and 
Carol Willis, who is with the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, who helped to put this 
phone call together. 

I know that Mayor Cleaver is on the 
phone; Congressman Donald Payne, the 
chairman of the Congressional Black Caucus; 
Congressman and Reverend Floyd Flake, my 
longtime friend and one on my earliest sup- 
porters; our campaign cochairs, Alma Brown 
and Congressman John Lewis, who was just 
with me at this rally in Atlanta. And I under- 
stand that Reverend Henry Lyons, the presi- 
dent of the National Baptist Convention, is 
on the phone, and I want to thank you, Rev- 
erend Lyons, for your efforts to restore calm 
in the aftermath of last night’s unfortunate 
events in St. Petersburg. We all have a re- 
sponsibility to foster a climate of reconcili- 
ation and peace and to address the underly- 
ing causes of this outbreak of violence as 
well, and I thank you for what you're doing 
there in St. Petersburg; it’s important to all 
of us in America. 

And I want to say a word of recognition 
to Bishop Chandler Owens of the Church 
of God and Christ and to others in that con- 
gregation. Let me say one of the oldest and 
most distinguished pastors of the Church of 


God and Christ, from my home State of Ar- 
kansas, passed away the day before yesterday, 
Elder Famous Smith, and I want to extend 
my sympathies to all of you who knew him. 

We just have a few days to go in this elec- 
tion. We just had a great rally in Atlanta, and 
we had several thousand people there, and 
we focused on young people and their future. 
I talked about my plans to open the doors 
of college education to all Americans. I also 
challenged these young people to take some 
time to serve in their communities, especially 
to teach young children to read. 

And I guess that I'd like to begin by saying 
I ran for President not only to enact certain 
policies that I think are important for the 21st 
century—to give us a strong economy, a 
clean environment, the world’s best edu- 
cational system, a way of dealing with the 
problems abroad to make America safer and 
more secure and a way of driving down the 
crime rate and the violence rate here at 
home. I had certain policies I wanted to im- 
plement, but I also wanted to change the way 
our country was working. 

Politics for so long in America has been 
about dividing people. And at the national 
level, especially, the whole rhetoric, the lan- 
guage that you use, the labels that are put 
on people, always about dividing us one from 
another, whereas that’s not the way we run 
anything else. Those of you that are listening 
to me, you couldn’t run a church that way. 
Atlanta couldn’t have put on the Olympics 
that way. 

We're having a brilliant Major League 
World Series; if all of a sudden one of the 
teams starts calling their own team members 
names in public, they're not going to win... 
I tell you, whichever team does that, the 
other team is going to win. And so our na- 
tional politics had gotten to the point where 
we were running it the way we wouldn’t run 
our families, our businesses, our churches, 
our common community endeavors. 
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Yesterday I was in the town of Lake 
Charles, Louisiana—has a very dynamic 
young woman mayor named Willie Mount. 
And she got the community, which is a very 
biracial and increasingly multiethnic commu- 
nity, to adopt the slogan of “moving forward 
together.” Atlanta now, I think, is onc of the, 
literally, the urban centers of the world, be- 
cause 40 years ago it became the city too 
busy to hate. And yet, national politics was 
dominated essentially by negative political 
ads and name-calling. And we changed all 
that. 

I wanted to have an administration that 
looked like America and an administration 
that worked more like the other things that 
worked in America. And one of the reasons 
I spend so much time on community colleges 
and one reason I try to open the doors of 
college to every American, to make sure 
every person would be guaranteed at least 
2 years of education after high school is that 
I think our country ought to work more the 
way these community colleges do. If you go 
to one, they’re not bureaucratic; they're flexi- 
ble; they're changing all the time. They have 
to meet high standards of performance or 
they go broke. Everybody that graduates 
from them gets hired. And they're open to 
everybody and everybody is treated the same. 
That’s what I'm trying to do for America. So 
I’m proud of the results we've achieved. 

It’s not only true that the overall economy 
is better, but we have, according to the Gov- 
ernment statistics from the Census Bureau 
just last month, the biggest decline in in- 
equality among working people in 27 years, 
the biggest drop in child poverty in 20 years, 
the biggest drop in poverty among female 
head of households in 30 years, and the low- 
est overall poverty rate among African-Amer- 
icans and American senior citizens ever re- 
corded. 

Now, African-Americans have had a higher 
increase in their average earnings in the last 
2 years, even in the overall economy. And 
things like homeownership, which is at a 15- 
year high overall, are much up among Afri- 
can-Americans. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration has doubled its loans overall and tri- 
pled its loans to women and minorities. And 
we haven’t been making loans that violate our 
standards of quality. We're just outreaching, 
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working hard, trying to move this country to- 
gether and move this country forward. 

I’m sure most of you on this phone call 
know, we have appointed more African- 
Americans to important positions in the Cab- 
inet and the White House, in the administra- 
tion, on the Federal bench than any other 
administration in history by a good long ways. 
And yet, I’m proud of the fact that my Fed- 
eral judges, even though there have been 
more women and minority appointments by 
far than any previous administration, the 
American Bar Association has given higher 
ratings to my Federal judges than any other 
President since the rating system began, 
which proves that we can have excellence 
and diversity, which proves you can have af- 
firmative action and equal opportunity and 
high standards. 

When we were fighting for the battle over 
affirmative action, the battle which still rages 
in our country, and it became all the rage 
to just say, “Let's get rid of it,” I said, “No, 
we ought to mend it, not end it.” And I be- 
lieve my view is beginning to prevail in the 
world and in the United States. 

I was in Houston the other day, which is 
hardly a bastion of strength for the Demo- 
cratic Party and the mayor there, who is a 
very talented mayor, explicitly, forthrightly, 
ior Mewar defended the city’s affirma- 
tive action policy and still won support for 
reelection from over 80 percent of the people 
in his city. And so I think our “mend it, not 
end it” policy in the end will prevail. 

I believe that the economic efforts we have 
made are important. You know, our cam- 
paign became the first campaign ever to in- 
vest some of the money that we have to save 
that we get from the taxpayers and we have 
to save to pay bills and make up for any mis- 
takes that have been made and make sure 
all the accounting is right. Peter Knight, our 
campaign chairman, announced that we were 
going to deposit millions of dollars in four 
leading minority banks in America; no cam- 
paign had ever done this—two African- 
American banks, including the Citizens Trust 
here in Atlanta, and two Hispanic banks, and 
I’m proud of that. 

The empowerment zones that we created 
and the enterprise communities we created, 
and the community development banks that 
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we created, including one worth almost $500 
million in Los Angeles—these are beginning 
to loan money to people and to create jobs. 
In Detroit, under the leadership of Mayor 
Archer, when I took office, the Detroit un- 
employment rate was nearly 9 percent. 
Today, the unemployment rate in Detroit is 
4% percent. The empowerment zone has 
generated $2 billion in private sector capital. 
So we can turn our cities around. In virtually 
every city in the country there has been a 
big drop in the violent crime rate as we put 
more police officers on the street and adopt 
strategies to prevent crime from happening 
in the first place. 

So I believe we're moving in the right di- 
rection there. We still have a lot of challenges 
in the future, and I would just like to mention 
two or three, if I might, that you can play 
a particular role in. 

Our young people are still faced with a 
lot of challenges. And you know that as well 
as I do. If anyone had told me 4 years ago 
we could bring the violent crime rate in 
America down 4 years in a row to a 10-year 
low, but we just barely make a dent in crime 
among young le, people under 18, I 
would have Am hard time believing that. 
If anyone had told me 4 years ago our efforts 
would stem a lot of the flow of drugs into 
America, we'd have a 30 percent decline in 
cocaine use and a 13 percent decline in over- 
all casual drug use among adults, especially 
young adults, but drug use would go up 
among children under 18, I would have had 
a hard time believing that. So we’ve got some 
challenges to meet there, and let me just 
make some suggestions. 

First of all, we should do no harm; we 
should keep doing what we've been doing, 
getting that message out in our churches and 
in our schools that drugs are illegal and 
wrong and can kill you. We definitely should 
not do what the other side wants to do, which 
is to cut the safe and drug-free schools pro- 
gram. We need more things for our children 
to say yes to. We shouldn’t- cut our school 
programs that—we’re giving funds now to 
schools to stay open after school so kids will 
have something else to do. We're trying to 
help our cities start things like sports — 
to give kids positive things to be involved in, 


to increase recreational opportunities. 
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And so the fight I had with folks in the 
other party when they wanted to cut out the 
summer job program or cut back on the safe 
and drug-free schools program and under- 
mine that is that I just don’t think you can 
punish these children into obedience. I think 
we have to lead them into a good, harmo- 
nious, positive life. If somebody does some- 
thing terrible and they need to be punished 
and put in jail, fine, let’s do that. But first 
we have to try to give them a chance to have 
a better life. 

And let me just say one other thing. Last 
week, I asked our young people to make a 
little sacrifice to serve our country, and I 
hope you will help me sell it, because I know 
a lot of them won't like it. But it’s important 
to point out that 90 percent of our children 
are still drug-free. Ninety percent of these 
kids are out there doing the right thing, try- 
ing to be good citizens. But still, to have 10 
percent or nearly 11 now, having experi- 
mented with drugs, is too many, when we 
had it down to about 5% or 6 percent just 
a few years ago. 

And so I think that we ought to make a 
drug test a part, a regular part of getting a 
driver’s license. Now, we know that for 90 
percent of the kids, they don’t need it, but 
if they'll do that and be responsible and help 
us, how many of these other children are we 
going to be able to find and save before they 
get in serious trouble and before it’s too late? 
I think this is very important. 

And the last point I’d like to make is this: 
We have to keep growing the economy, and 
we have to keep moving people into work, 
and we have to do it in the right way. In 
the last 4 years I’m very proud of the fact 
that we’ve moved about 2 million people 
from welfare to work and we've increased 
child support collections by almost 50 per- 
cent, right at $4 billion. 

The welfare reform bill poses a special 
challenge to all of us, but it also give us a 
terrific opportunity. Because what it says is, 
we'll keep paying for the health care and the 
food for poor families as a national guarantee 
for all poor families. If someone moves from 
welfare to work we will spend more on child 
care than ever before. But that portion of 
the Federal Government’s money that used 
to go to the welfare check will now go to 
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States and by extension, the local commu- 
nities. And everybody will have 2 years to 
figure out how tu turn that welfare check into 
a paycheck. 

Now, this is a terrific opportunity for us. 
And let me give you an example—Mayor 
Cleaver is on the phone here—in Kansas City 
2 years ago we gave them the chance to do 
something I've been begging every State in 
America to do. We gave them all the welfare 
funds, and we said that you could have per- 
mission to give employers a welfare check 
as a wage supplement for up to 4 years if 
they will hire people off welfare and creating 
new jobs, not replacing people. And we'll 
guarantee that they'll be able to keep their 
Medicaid for several years if they go to work 
in a business that doesn’t give health insur- 
ance. 

Almost immediately hundreds of people 
got jobs. And businesses that never thought 
they would even consider hiring anybody off 
welfare before did it and could afford to help 
train the people because they were getting 
the welfare check as a wage supplement. 

Now, I want to challenge al the pastors 
here—you can think about that, if that option 
were given to you, you might be able to do 
such a thing as that. You might be able to 
add to the church staff if the local folks would 
give you the welfare check and say, here is 
the welfare check, this is the premium we're 

aying you to train folks, to see after their 
Kids and make sure they're all right, and 
they’re going into the future. We can do this. 
This is the right way to do it. We're going 
to give special targeted tax credits to private 
sector businesses to do the same thing. This 
is the right way to do it. We don’t have the 
ability to have a big Government public 
works job, and we want all these families to 
be brought into the mainstream. They need 
homes and neighborhoods and support sys- 
tems. And we can do this. 

Now, all of this depends upon this elec- 
tion. And that’s the last thing I want to say. 
Your vote will decide this election. But 
whether you vote will also decide this elec- 
tion. And I can do a pretty good job of saying 
no if I have to. I've shown that I know how 
to sign that veto pen pretty good. 

But we also want to say yes to America— 
to a new direction, to keep this economy 
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growing, to keep preserving the environ- 
ment, to clean up these toxic waste sites in 
our cities so our children will be growing up 
next to parks, not poison, to continue to ex- 
pand health care coverage to people when 
they’re unemployed for 6 months, to — 
coverage to a million more childrea—all this 
is in my balanced budget plan—to provide 
mammograms to women who are on Medi- 
care, to help families care for a member who 
has Alzheimer’s, to give them a little time 
off. All this is in our balanced budget plan— 
to open the doors of college education to all. 

All these things require affirmative steps 
to move America forward. And you can look 
at these races all across America. And you 
can look—a lot of States in the Presidential 
race are very close. And the outcome will 
be determined by the turnout. 

Don’t be fooled by the polls. In the first 
place, the polls don’t count much in Presi- 
dential elections; it’s who wins the largest 
number of States. You know, I could win one 
State by two to one and Senator Dole could 
win two States by one vote, and I'd have lots 
more votes, and he’d have more electoral 
votes. 

And let me tell you, that’s not an accident. 
We've had two times in American history 
where the person with the most votes lost 
the White House. This turnout question is 
not an academic question. Twice already in 
American history, the President—the person 
that ran for President, got the most votes, 
actually lost the White House. The choice 
of the people didn’t serve. The choice of the 
States served. We still have the system we 
started with. 

We won Georgia in 1992 by eight-tenths 
of one percent. The last poll had us 6 percent 
ahead on Saturday night before the election. 
And you may remember, I came here and 
Senator Nunn and Governor Miller and 
Hank Aaron, and I did a rally in a stadium 
outside Atlanta. We had over 25,000 people 
there. 

But on election day—and the 6-point poll 
was right, but on election day, they showed 
up in higher numbers than we did. That's 
what happened. We won New Jersey by one 
percentage point. We won Ohio by 2 per- 
centage points. And I could go on oak 
and on and on. 
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So in the President’s race, in the Senate 
races, in the House races, in the governor- 
ships, it’s not—the choice people make for 
their future is not just for whom they vote, 
but it’s whether they vote. 

Now, you know what to do. You know how 
to do it. I think every one of you listening 
to me today understands the profound his- 
toric significance of this vote. 

But I just sit here—I’m in Georgia today. 
We just left this rally, so I’m thinking espe- 
cially about Max Cleland. It’s hard to imagine 
an American serving in public life today who 
sacrificed more for his country than Max 
Cleland, a man who nearly gave his life, gave 
up three of his limbs to serve America in 
the war in Vietnam. But he’s still out there 
with a smile on his face, a song in his heart, 
trying to serve the public. Being attacked as 
being too liberal—that—is he—I don’t think 
so. 

It’s just that his idea of sacrifice is not tak- 
ing Head Start away from children or telling 
people they can’t have a college loan or tell- 
ing young people that live in poor inner-city 
neighborhoods they have to go on living by 
their toxic waste dumps because we’re going 
to cut environmental enforcement and envi- 
ronmental protection. His idea of service is 
helping other people to make the most of 
their own lives so that the sacrifice he made 
so many years ago is for the America of his 
dreams. And that’s why I so—I want Max 
Cleland to win. He is a remarkable man. I’ve 
known him many, many years. He’s a won- 
derful man. 

It all depends on the turnout. So I ask you 
all to think about that. Do what you can. You 
know what to do. You know how to do it. 
And if we all show up, we'll have a real cele- 
bration on November 5th. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:05 p.m. from 
Paschal’s Restaurant. In his remarks, he referred 
to former United Nations Ambassador Andrew 
Young; Carol Willis, senior adviser to the chair, 
Democratic National Committee; Mayor Eman- 
uel Cleaver II of Kansas City, MO; Alma Brown, 
national cochair, Clinton/Gore 96; Bishop Chan- 
dler Owens, presiding bishop, Church of God and 
Christ; Mayor Dennis W. Archer of Detroit; Gov. 
Zell Miller of Georgia; former baseball player 
Hank Aaron; and Max Cleland, Democratic can- 
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didate for the Senate in Georgia. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of these 
remarks. This item was not received in time for 
publication in the appropriate issue. 


Remarks in Macon, Georgia 
October 25, 1996 


The President. Thank you. Hello, Macon. 

Audience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. Thank you so much. 
Thank you. Mr. Mayor, thank you for a beau- 
tiful day in a beautiful city. I’m delighted to 
be here. Thank you for the Macon Whoopee 
hockey jersey. [Laughter] You know, tomor- 
row is Hillary's birthday; maybe I ought to 
give that to her. [Laughter] If that gets on 
the news before I get home tonight, I’m in 
deep trouble. [Laughter] 

I want to thank all of our musicians here, 
the Central High School Marching Charger 
Band, the Northeast High School Raider 
Band. I thank the Community Church of 
God choir, the New Fellowship Missionary 
Baptist Church choir, the Swift Creek 
Church choir. Thank you all. 

I thank the Mayor again for welcoming me 
here. I thank Mayor Floyd Adams, who has 
come all the way from Savannah to be with 
us—one of the most beautiful cities in Amer- 
ica. Thank you. I thank the legislators and 
the others who are here. I thank Rosemary 
Kaszans, who’s running for Congress in 
Georgia, and wish her well. 

I want to say a special word of thanks to 
the person who seeks to be your Congress- 
man here, Jim Wiggins. Jim Wiggins is really 
what a Member of Congress from this district 
ought to be, a distinguished American vet- 
eran, a distinguished prosecuting attorney 
who did an excellent job as the United States 
Attorney here. I frankly hated to lose him 
in that position. But I was proud of him for 
coming back home and wanting to run for 
Congress to try to give this district to the 
people of Georgia and to its future. Thank 
you, Jim Wiggins, for your [inaudible|}—— 

Thank you, Richard Gallo, and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Police Officers, for 
your support. One of the most moving things 
to me in this election has been to have every 
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major law enforcement organization in the 
country endorse 4 more years for Bill Clinton 
and Al Gore. We're making the streets of 
this country safer. If you give us 4 more years 
we'll do a better job and people will feel safe 
in their streets, in their neighborhoods, and 
in their schools. 

I want to say a special word of thanks, too, 
to Congressman Sanford Bishop. What a 
fine, fine Member of Congress he has been. 
He will be an even greater Member of Con- 
gress when you give a young man like him 
some more terms, some more experience, 
and greater capacity to sae this State, his 
district, and the people. So if any of you here 
live in his new district, give him a boost, he’s 
earned it. You need to help him. Thank you, 
Sanford Bishop. 

There are some people here, too—I know 
that Hershel Gober, the Deputy Director of 
the department of veterans administration, 
and Mary Lou Kenner are up here on the 
stage; they’re veterans for Clinton-Gore, tak- 
ing caravans all through Georgia. Thank you 
very much. There they are over there. Thank 
you, I treasure your support. 

I want to say now a special word about 
my friend Governor Zell Miller. Zell Miller 
spoke at the ‘92 convention about growin 
up in a house his mother built herself with 
her own hands. It was about the most moving 
talk I ever heard at one of those political con- 
ventions, maybe because it was so personal, 
so human, and because the political positions 
that Zell Miller holds flow out of the experi- 
ence of his life. He’s been a teacher, a United 
States marine, and a brilliant, brilliant Gov- 
ernor of Georgia. 

He wrote the new platform that the 
Democrats are running on. And I got so tick- 
led when our friends met in San Diego and 
their nominee, my opponent, said—they 
said, “Well, what about this platform. Do you 
agree with the things in this platform?” And 
he said, “Oh, I haven’t read it.” They were 
running from their platform, just like they’re 
running from what they did in 1995 and early 
'96. Well, I want to tell you something, folks. 
I'm not running from the platform Zell Mil- 
ler wrote. I’m running on it, and I’m proud 
of the new Democratic Party that he’s helped 
to chart. 
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I was honored to take Zell Miller to 
Princeton University with me when I pro- 
an American version of Georgia’s 
HOPE scholarships to make 2 years of col- 
lege as universal in America as a high school 
diploma is today, and I thank you, Zell Miller, 
for that as well. 

And I want to thank Senator Sam Nunn 
for his early support, for the ideas he has 
contributed to our administration, for the 
work that he’s done to make sure our milit 
remains the strongest in the world, and the 
many, many contributions he has made to 
making Georgia and America a bette: place. 
There are some AmeriCorps folks out here; 
Sam Nunn was out there supporting national 
service before I became President. And when 
I got in office I was able to take the advocacy 
that Sam Nunn had had for so long and now 
we've given 60,000 Americans a chance to 
serve in their local community, to solve prob- 
lems at the grassroots level, and pay their 
way through college. Thank you, Sam Nunn. 

Senator Nunn told you that very moving 
story about seeing the Russian nuclear sub 
destroyed. But he was characteristically too 
modest. I wrote him a letter the other day 
and I said, Senator, when the history of this 
era is written and people talk about how the 
cold war came to an end and how we moved 
into a bright new day of security, the name 
of Sam Nunn will loom large because it was 
Sam Nunn’s leadership, along with Senator 
Dick Lugar, that got the funds through Con- 
gress that helped us to contribute to the ef- 
fort to make sure that the nuclear missiles 
were removed from the non-Russian Repub- 
lics of the former Soviet Union and helped 
us to reduce nuclear arsenals by two-thirds 
and helped make sure that today, as we stand 
here in Macon, Georgia, there are no Russian 
missiles targeted at the United States of 
America. Thank you, Sam Nunn. 

I want to thank those of you who have any- 
thing to do with Robins Air Force Base. It 
did win the President’s award as the finest 
Air Force base in the world last year. It will 
be the home of the 19 new J-STAR’s, which 
I saw yesterday, the place where they're 
made in Louisiana. It will get 1,500 new 
high-skill, high-wage jobs as a result of the 
base realignment. Those of you who are mak- 
ing the C-17 need to know that I flew into 
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Bosnia on one. It is unquestionably the finest 
transport plane in the entire world. You 
should be proud of your contributions here 
to the Nation’s defense and the future secu- 
rity and peace of the world. Thank you very 
much. 

My fellow Americans, it’s only 11 days till 
we vote on the last President of the 20th cen- 
tury, and more importantly, the first Presi- 
dent of the 21st century. We are on the right 
track. I said in 1992, when I came here, if 
you give me a chance to serve we would 
change politics as usual in Washington. We 
would get out of all this name calling. We 
would stop pointing our fingers and saying 
who’s to blame, and we would start saying, 
“What are we going to do to make America 
a better place together?” And that’s what 
we've done. 

If we could build a new majority in Amer- 
ica on three principles, opportunity for all, 
responsibility from all, and an American 
community where if where if you show up 
for work tomorrow and you believe in our 
Constitution, our Bill of Rights, our Declara- 
tion of Independence, we don’t need to know 
anything else about you. You are a part of 
our American community, and we're going 
forward together. 

You heard Senator Nunn say it; we are on 
the right track. Compared to 4 years ago we 
are better off. And our opponents would be 
saying it is morning in America if they had 
this record. We do have 10! million more 
jobs. We have the highest rate of home- 
ownership in 15 years. We have incomes 
going up for the first time in 20 years for 
middle income working people. We have the 
lowest rate of poverty ever recorded for 
American seniors and for African-Americans. 
We've got the biggest drop in childhood pov- 
erty in 20 years. We’re moving in the right 
direction. There are nearly 2 million fewer 
people on welfare than there were the day 
I became President of the United States, and 
I’m proud of that. And one of the reasons 
is that we've increased collection of child 
support that absent parents owe their chil- 
dren by 50 percent. And I’m proud of that. 

We've cleaned up more toxic waste sites 
in 3% years than the people before us did 
in 12. And they talk about being conservative; 
listen to this, folks: We reduced the deficit 
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in each year of this administration, all 4 years; 
that’s the first time that’s happened in the 
20th century. 

They talk about being against big Govern- 
ment. Our administration has reduced the 
size of the Government, the number of Gov- 
ernment programs, the number of Govern- 
ment regulations and we have privatized 
more Government operations in 342 years 
than the previous two Republican adminis- 
trations did in 12. We’re moving in the right 
direction to the 21st century. 

But there is a difference. What I’m trying 
to do is to give you a smaller and less bureau- 
cratic Government in Washington but one 
that is strong enough to help give you the 
tools to make the most of your own lives, 
care for each other and your families and 
communities, deal with emergencies as they 
arise, and protect America in the new envi- 
ronment of the 21st century. The best days 
of this country are still ahead. Don’t let any- 
body kid you; our best days are still ahead. 

The young people in this audience—and 
I'm glad to see so many young people here— 
this election is about you. The children in 
this audience will be doing—many of the 
children in this audience today will be doing 
jobs that have not been invented yet. Some 
of the children in this audience will be doing 
jobs that have not been imagined yet. 

We were just in Atlanta, we had a great 
rally there, and one of our speakers was an 
attractive young mother from Georgia. She 
and her husband lived in New York, and he 
got an opportunity to come back to Georgia. 
She wanted to go home in the worst way. 
And because of computer technology she 
didn’t have to leave her job. She just left her 
place of work. She still works for the same 
company in New York she worked for when 
she lived in New York; now she can live in 
Atlanta. She thinks it’s a good deal. She 
thinks it’s a good deal. 

There were 3 million people doing that 
when I became President. Today, there are 
over 12 million. By the 21st century, when 
we start that new century, there will be over 
30 million people working at home because 
of computers and technology where they can 
take care of their kids and succeed at their 
work. This world is changing, folks. This old 
world is changing. 
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And you know, I appreciate what Senator 
Nunn said about our record, but the real 
issue is what kind of future are we going to 
build. I never will forget once in 1984 I was 
running for reelection as Governor. And I 
was going on and on about my record. And 
I was out in a little country crossroads giving 
a talk, and the fellow that sort of represented 
me was in his overalls leaning up against a 
tree in the shade. 

And I was giving a speech—frankly, I 
thought it was one of the best talks I ever 
gave. I thought I was terrific, frankly. And 
after it was over I shook hands, and I ambled 
over to my friend, and I said, “Well, how 
did I do?” He said, “Well, that was a pretty 
good speech. You told us all about what you 
did.” But he said, “Now, Bill, tell the truth.” 
He said, “That's what we hired you to do, 
a good job. You drew a paycheck every 2 
weeks, didn’t you?” He said, “You can’t ex- 
pect us to reelect you because you did what 
you were supposed to do. What are you going 
to do next time? That’s what really matters.” 

You can hardly have a clearer choice. You 
can read the platform Zell Miller wrote if 
you want to know what we're going to do 
next time. I wish I could have printed up 
enough copies to give it to every American 
citizen. It’s not very long, it’s a good read, 
and it says what we stand for and what we're 
going to do. And you have this huge choice. 
Do you believe that we're better off being 
told we’re on our own, there is no “We the 
people,” or do you believe it does take a vil- 
lage to raise our children and build a future 
for America? 

Do you believe that we can really reach 
back and build a bridge to the past or 
shouldn’t we build a bridge to the 21st cen- 
tury we can all walk across together? Do you 
want to balance the budget in a way that pro- 
tects our obligations to the elderly, to families 
with members with disabilities, to our poor- 
est children, to protect the environment, to 
invest in education, to grow the economy and 
keep interest rates down? 

Or do you want some risky tax scheme that 
sounds great at election time but it will blow 
a hole in the deficit, require bigger cuts in 
Medicare, Medicaid, education, and the en- 
vironment that I vetoed last year. And their 
plan, to boot, actually raises taxes on 9 million 
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hard-working Americans. I think I know the 
answer to that. We want to build a bridge 
to the 21st century. Let’s balance the budget, 
grow the economy, and invest in our future. 

I think one of the most important things 
that we can do to fulfill our values of work 
and faith and family is to help folks who are 
working and who have children to succeed 
as parents and as workers. All over America, 
I can go to any crowd, virtually any income 
group, and people tell me over and over 
again their stories of times when they've been 
worried about how they could fill their obli- 
gations to their children or their parents and 
do what they’re su to do at work. The 
family and whee eave law, which our op- 
ponents oppose, has given 12 million Ameri- 
cans a chance to take a little time off from 
work when a baby was born or a parent was 
sick or a spouse was sick without losing their 
jobs. We're a stronger country because of it. 
And I want—I want to expand that law in 
a modest way to say that folks ought to be 
able to take a little time off to take their kids 
to regular doctor’s appointments or go to the 
school twice a year and see the teacher and 
see how their kids are doing. I think it will 
make us a stronger country. 

But you have to decide. You will decide 
what we're going to do about health care. 
We worked hard, hard, hard to try to protect 
the American people’s ability to buy and 
keep health care. In the last few weeks of 
this Congress finally we passed two bills that 
I've been working hard for. One says you 
can’t lose your health insurance anymore just 
because you change jobs or somebody in 
your family gets sick. The other bill says an 
insurance company can no longer force a 
hospital to kick a new mother a a newborn 
baby out of the hospital after only one day. 

Another part of what we did, at long last, 
says to Vietnam veterans who served their 
country in Vietnam and were exposed to 
Agent Orange, whose children were born 
with a terrible disease, spina bifida—finally, 
after 20 years, we’re going to give you the 
medical support and the disability payments 
you deserve to help you with your families. 
Our veterans should not be punished 
through not being able to take care of their 
kids who were injured through their own 
service. 
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So we're moving in the right direction. But 
my balanced budget plan will help families 
when they're between jobs keep their health 
insurance for another 6 months. We'll add 
another million children to the ranks of peo- 
ple who have health insurance. We'll provide 
or mammograms for women on Medicare 
to help save their lives. And for families that 
are taking care of family members with Alz- 
heimer’s, over a million and a half of them 
in America today, we'll give them a little res- 
oo care so they can keep their parents at 
1ome and still keep their families together 
and their sanity. It's a good program. We 
need to keep on going. 

But you have to decide. You will decide 
whether we keep our work up to clean up 
the environment or whether we buy a theory 
that says you can’t grow the economy and 
preserve the environment. Let me tell you, 
folks, we can’t grow the economy unless we 
preserve the environment. It is the key to 
our future. All over the world today Amer- 
ican companies are creating jobs for Ameri- 
cans here at home helping other countries 
to avoid their environmental problems with 
new technologies. If you will give us 4 more 
years, we're going to clean up 500 more toxic 
waste dumps so our kids will be growing up 
next to parks, not poison. We need your help 
to build that bridge to the 21st century. 

The most important thing we can do is to 
give you a safe, strong learning environment. 
I have worked hard to make our streets safer. 
But we’re only halfway home. That 100,000 
= rogram, it’s a 5-year yan tg We've 
unded about half the police, and the depart- 
ments are training them and putting them 
on the streets. The question is, should we 
finish. You heard Senator Nunn say we've 
got the lowest crime rate in 10 years. The 
crime rate in America has gone down for 4 
years in a row. That’s the good news. But 
there are problems out there. Juvenile gangs 
are growing at a rapid rate, terrifying our 
children, committing random acts of vio- 
lence, often selling drugs. 

So you have this situation in America that 
I never thought I'd see. The crime rate goes 
down for 4 years in a row in America, but 
the crime rate among juveniles went up for 
3 of those 4 years and only started going 
down last year. The drug use rate goes down 
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dramatically in America: 30 percent drop in 
cocaine use; 13 percent drop in overall use. 
But drug use among people under 18—going 
up. And these gangs taking over neighbor- 
hoods and neighborhoods and _neighbor- 
hoods. I say, yes, we’ve made progress with 
the “three strikes and you're out,” with the 
100,000 police, with the Brady bill, which left 
every hunter in Georgia and Arkansas with 
his weapon but kept 60,000 felons, fugitives, 
and stalkers from getting handguns. It’s the 
right thing to do. We're making progress. 

But we've got more to do, and let’s just 
talk about that. We've got to first finish the 
job of putting 100,000 police on the street. 
Our opponents led the fight against it; then 
they tried twice to kill it. I say we ought to 
finish it. It’s your decision. You want some 
help in making a deal with your gang prob- 
lem; you've got to vote for our administration 
because we've got a plan to give it to you. 

The other thing we ought to do is use the 
full power of the Federal prosecutors to go 
after these violent gangs with the same laws 
that we used to break the mob, the Mafia, 
years ago. They should not take our chil- 
dren’s future away from us, and we can’t let 
them do it. 

The third thing we ought to do is to re- 
member that the best thing we can do is to 
save our kids in the first place and keep them 
out of trouble. I've worked hard to promote 
the safe and drug-free schools program, so 
that there would be a D.A.R.E. officer or 
somebody else that young kids can look up 
to in every grade school in America, telling 
these kids drugs are wrong, drugs are dan- 
gerous, drugs can kill you. Our opponents, 
they tried to cut it in half and take those 
services away from millions of kids. 

You have to decide. I think you want more 
people telling your kids to stay off drugs and 
keeping them out of trouble, not fewer. It’s 
your decision. I think I know what you want. 

This won't all be easy, folks. I asked this 
last week—I might get booed a little by the 
young people here, but I’m going to say this 
again: Even though youth drug use has gone 
up dramatically in the last 4 years, 90 percent 
of our kids are still drug-free. They're good 
children. They're not doing the wrong thing. 
They deserve to be protected. 
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But I’m going to ask those young people 
to make a sacrifice for their country and the 
kids who aren’t drug-free. I’m going to ask 
every State in this country to make a drug 
test a part of driver's licensing so that we 
can identify the kids that are in trouble and 
save them before it’s too late, get them out 
of trouble and save them. And I think the 
young people will accept the challenge to 
help their fellow boys and girls to have a bet- 
ter life. 

But you have to decide. This is your deci- 
sion. And we are going to build the best edu- 
cation system in the world for everybody. 
Today in Atlanta, I said something I want 
to say again. Forty percent—we all know 
education is the key to the future. But 40 
percent of our 8-year-olds still cannot read 
a book on their own. If you can’t read, what 
good is it to have a computer? How can you 
learn anything? 

I have a proposal to take AmeriCorps vol- 
unteers pos other trained reading tutors— 
30,000 of them—to go across this country 
and mobilize a million volunteers. The Con- 
gress finally appropriated our recommenda- 
tion on work-study funds. We're going to 
have a couple of hundred thousand more col- 
lege students drawing work-study. And I’m 
going to try to dedicate 100,000 of those col- 
lege students to teaching young children to 
read. 

I want to be able to say—think about it— 
by the year 2000, we want every 8-year-old 
in America—every single 8-year-old—to be 
able to hold up a book and say, “I can read 
this all by myself.” Will you help us do that? 
[Applause] 

The second thing we want to do is to hook 
up every classroom and every library and 
every school in every community in America 
to the information superhighway by the year 
2000—computers, educational software, 
trained teachers hooked up to the Internet 
and the World Wide Web. 

Now, for all of you who are older like me 
and you're not just computer geniuses, let 
me tell you what that means in practical 
terms for your kids. It means that, for the 
first time in the history of this country ever, 
that children in the poorest inner-city and 
rural school districts, that children in the 
middle class school districts, that children in 
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the wealthiest districts—public or private— 
for the first time ever will have immediate 
access to the same learning, at the same level 
of quality, in the same way as every other 
child in America. It has never happened be- 
fore. Will you help us do that? [Applause] 

And lastly, we’re going to follow Georgia’s 
lead and Governor Miller's lead and open 
the doors of college to every American who 
needs to go—every American. We propose 
to give every student who will work hard and 
maintain decent grades access to 2 years of 
education after high school by simply letting 
you deduct, dollar for dollar, the cost of the 
typical community college tuition from your 
tax bill. That’s our HOPE scholarship. Do 
right and you can have 2 years of college. 

We propose to let every family save in an 
IRA and save and save and save, but to with- 
draw from that without any tax penalty if 
you're using that money to pay for college 
education or for medical costs or to buy a 
first-time home. And we propose to give fam- 
ilies in this country a $10,000 tax deduction 
for the tuition in any kind of education after 
high school, any time in America—for grad- 
uate school or undergraduate—of whatever 
age. 

ew, that’s what’s at stake. That’s what 

we're going to do for the next 4 years. And 
it’s your decision. So I ask you to go out 11 
days from now and vote your convictions 
about your future. And I ask you to talk to 
those who are not here and tell them that, 
if you stay home, you're voting too. You're 
making a decision. The idea that you don’t 
make a decision as a citizen if you don’t vote 
is not true; you do. 

So just think about this beautiful day and 
look around this crowd. And let me leave you 
with this last thought. How long have we 
seen America divided by politicians at elec- 
tion time for their own benefit? How long 
have we seen people pitted against one an- 
other? 

I will say again, the most important thing 
we have to remember is that we are all better 
off when we all have a chance—not a guaran- 
tee but a chance—to make the most of our 
God-given abilities. We are all better off. We 
are all better off when we help each other 
have the tools to build strong families and 
strong futures and strong community. 
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So I say to you, I want you in 11 days— 
for Bill Clinton and Al Gore, for Max 
Cleland, for Jim Wiggins, for Sanford Bishop, 
for the people that are interested in building 
a bridge to the 21st century wide enough and 
strong enough to make sure our best days 
are still ahead—to go out there and help us 
build that bridge. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Norte: The President spoke at 5:55 p.m. at First 
and Cherry Streets. In his remarks, he referred 
to Mayor Jim Marshall of Macon; Mayor Floyd 
Adams, Jr., of Savannah, GA; Rosemary Kaszans, 
candidate for Georgia’s First Congressional Dis- 
trict; Jim Wiggins, candidate for Georgia’s Eighth 
Congressional District; Richard Gallo, national 
vice president, International Brotherhood of Po- 
lice Officers; and Mary Lou Kenner, HOPE schol- 
arship recipient. A portion of these remarks could 
not be verified because the tape was incomplete. 
This item was not received in time for publication 
in the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
October 26, 1996 


Good morning. Today I want to talk about 
what we must do to stand up for the rights 
and interests of crime victims as we work to 
combat crime. I’m announcing a major new 
effort to help the victims of crime, especially 
those who are the victims of gang violence. 

We put in place an anticrime strategy that 
is both tough and smart: putting 100,000 po- 
lice on our streets; toughened penalties; ban- 
ning 19 deadly assault weapons; passed the 
Brady bill that’s kept 60,000 felons, fugitives, 
and stalkers from getting guns. Congress just 
answered my call to tell parolees, if you go 
back on drugs, you'll go back to jail. 

We've greatly expanded the safe and drug- 
free schools program, so that in every class- 
room we can have good role models telling 
our young people constantly, drugs are dan- 
gerous, illegal, and wrong. 

All across America this community-based 
strategy is working. Crime is coming down 
in every region, in every category. The FBI 
reports that crime in America has dropped 
4 years in a row now. Last year there were 
one million fewer crime victims. Crime is at 
a 10-year low in our country, but it’s still in- 
tolerably high. We can take some comfort 
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in knowing we're moving in the right direc- 
tion. And we have to keep going and finish 
the job. 

But as we prevent crime and punish crimi- 
nals, we must also always remember the vic- 
tims of crime themselves. When you're a vic- 
tim, especially a victim of violent crime, the 
losses you face go far beyond the money sto- 
len or the property destroyed. We must do 
everything we can to help the victims of 
crime to make sure their voices are heard 
in the corridors of justice. 

For nearly 20 years now, I've been in- 
volved in the fight for victims’ rights. As at- 
torney general of my State, I proposed legis- 
lation that compensates the victims of crime. 
As Governor, I signed legislation guarantee- 
ing the right of victims to be present in the 
courtroom. As President, I’ve fought to pro- 
tect victims. The Violence Against Women 
Act helps thousands of women who are vic- 
tims of domestic abuse and sexual assault. 
We've helped open hundreds of new shelters 
for those fleeing domestic violence. And our 
toll-free hotline, 1-800-799-SAFE, has re- 
ceived nearly 60,000 calls. 

I support a constitutional amendment to 
guarantee crime victims the right to attend 
and speak at court proceedings, sentencing, 
and parole hearings; the right to be told when 
a convict is released or escapes; and the right 
to restitution from the criminal. 

Since 1984, our National Government has 
had a crime victims fund, which is distributed 
by State government. This fund helps to pay 
for medical bills, counseling, lost wages. It 
helps provide for advocacy for crime victims 
when their assailant is standing trial. This 
year alone, it has helped 2,500 grassroots vic- 
tim assistance programs, setting up battered 
women’s shelters, rape crisis centers, chil- 
dren’s advocacy centers. These resources for 
crime victims come from those convicted of 
Federal crimes, not from the taxpayer. 

Because of large prosecutions and criminal 
penalties sought by our administration, the 
resources available in this fund for crime vic- 
tims have grown by 250 percent during our 
service here. And I am happy to report a 
major new infusion of resources for crime 
victims. Two weeks ago, a major agribusiness 
corporation agreed to pay $100 million for 


criminal price-fixing violations. That’s a fine 
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7 times larger than any previous antitrust 
fine. These penalties will now go to the crime 
victims fund. Earlier this year, a Japanese 
bank convicted of fraud paid $340 million. 
These two huge fines will increase the crime 
victims fund by $440 million, every penny 
to be used to help crime victims. 

Already some of these funds are targeted 
to specific needs, including the victims of do- 
mestic violence, rape, or child abuse. I want 
this fund to focus on another key priority as 
well. Violent juvenile gangs can leave broken 
bodies and ruined neighborhoods in their 
wake. Children age 12 to 15 are the most 
likely victims of gang violence, and victims 
can be especially afraid to testify since they 
face not just a sole criminal but an organized 
gang. So today I’m challenging States to ear- 
mark 10 percent of the new resources from 
these huge, new criminal fines—that’s about 
$44 million—to help victims of gang violence 
and to keep gang violence from spreading. 

We can help groups like Teens on Target 
in Los Angeles and Oakland, California, 
which help gang victims, many of them dis- 
abled, speak to thousands of schoolchildren 
each year to warn the children about the dan- 
gers of gang life. We can teach our children 
right from wrong and keep them from follow- 
ing a path that only leads to a life of crime, 
disappointment, and destruction. 

With the new resources from these record- 
setting criminal fines, we can help the victims 
of crime and prevent gang violence. We're 
upholding the rule of law. We’re putting 
crime victims where they belong, at the cen- 
ter of the criminal justice system, not on the 
outside looking in. 

We're making real progress in our fight 
against crime, but we still have a lot of work 
to do. If we'll come together as a national 
community to stand toy oes who have been 
caught in the crossfire, to take crime out of 
politics and put the focus back on people, 
ree. them and making their future 

righter, we will move together into the 21st 
century stronger and more united and safer 
than ever before. 

Thanks for listening. 


Note: The address was recorded at 2:54 p.m. on 
October 25 at Paschal’s Motor Hotel in Atlanta, 
GA, for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on October 26. 
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Statement on Signing the 
Presidential and Executive Office 
Accountability Act 

October 26, 1996 


I am pleased to sign in law H.R. 3452, 
the “Presidential and Executive Office Ac- 
countability Act.” This Act broadens the 
workplace protections available to employees 
in the White House and Executive Office of 
the President (EOP). My Administration 
supported this legislation and worked hard 
with the Congress to secure its passage. 

This Act is closely modeled on the Con- 
gressional Accountability Act of 1995, which, 
in a comprehensive manner, has guaranteed 
employees in the legislative branch the pro- 
tections of 11 basic workplace laws, including 
civil rights, labor, and health and safety laws. 
This Act applies those 11 workplace laws to 
the employees of the agencies and offices of 
the EOP, including the White House. In con- 
trast to the Congressional Accountability Act, 
however, most of these 11 workplace laws 
already apply to EOP employees, as a matter 
of law or policy. This Act will, therefore, have 
a less dramatic impact than the Congres- 
sional Accountability Act on the employees 
it protects. Nevertheless, it is stili a welcome 
broadening of existing protections. 

There were three principles that guided 
my Administration in announcing support for 
H.R. 3452 shortly after it was introduced. 

First, the Nation’s leaders should abide by 
the same laws that the people must follow. 

Second, such laws must not infringe on 
basic constitutional principles, including sep- 
aration of powers. The Congress apparently 
shared this concern when it enacted the Con- 
gressional Accountability Act. 

Third, there must be balance, or symme- 
try, between the separate branches of Gov- 
ernment. The same laws should be applied 
to the separate branches of Government in 
the same way, insofar as is practicable and 
constitutional. 

While supporting the principles in H.R. 
3452, my Administration expressed serious 
practical and constitutional concerns about 
specific provisions in earlier versions of the 
bill. These included a provision that, perhai 
inadvertently, would have eliminated the 
White House Volunteer Program, and an- 
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other provision that the Department of Jus- 
tice advised would have unconstitutionally in- 
fringed upon the President's appointment 
powers under the Constitution. I am pleased 
that, working closely with Members of Con- 
gress in both the House and Senate, great 
strides were taken to address each of these 
important concerns. 

In signing H.R. 3452, I am particularly 
gratified that it extends, as a matter of law, 
the protections of the Family and Medical 
Leave Act (FMLA) to White House employ- 
ees. I took steps after the passage of the 
FMLA to apply its protections to White 
House staff as a matter of policy—so that 
White House staff have enjoyed the same 
protections that the FMLA has brought to 
12 million American families. This Act now 
applies FMLA as a matter of law, so that 
future Presidents will be bound to give their 
employees the same rights that I have af- 
forded voluntarily. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 26, 1996. 


Note: H.R. 3452, approved October 26, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 104-331. 


Statement on Signing the National 
Invasive Species Act of 1996 
October 26, 1996 


I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 4283, 
the “National Invasive Species Act of 1996.” 

This legislation will help to control the un- 
intentional introduction and spread of 
invasive species, such as zebra mussel, 
throughout the waters of our Nation. The 
damage such species cause to our environ- 
ment and the economy, including our fish- 
eries, is significant and continues to increase. 

H.R. 4283 will establish a national vol- 
untary ballast water management program to 
reduce the threat of additional pest species 
entering our waters. The bill also includes 
provisions to support important research and 
demonstrations of new technologies for com- 
bating aquatic nuisance species. 

This bill is an important tool to safeguard 
our economic and environmental resources, 


and I am pleased to sign it. 
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NoTE: H.R. 4283, approved October 26, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 104-332. 


Remarks Announcing Anti-Cancer 
Initiatives 
October 27, 1996 


The President. Thank you so much. 
Thank you. First of all, thank you all for join- 
ing me on this beautiful, beautiful Sunday 
afternoon to discuss our common efforts to 
fight cancer. 

I want to thank Secretary Shalala and Dr. 
Susan Blumenthal for their tireless service 
on behalf of women throughout America. I 
thank Dr. Harold Varmus, the Director of 
the National Institutes of Health; Dr. Rich- 
ard Klausner, the Director of the National 
Cancer Institute; and Dr. Stephen Joseph, 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Health. They have all been instrumental in 
the efforts we are here to talk about today. 

And thank you, Jane Reese-Coulbourne, 
for your courage, your dedication, your will- 
ingness to come up here and make a public 
statement today that represents the feelings, 
the convictions, the interests, and the hopes 
of millions and millions of people throughout 
the United States. 

Let me thank all the survivors and advo- 
cates who are here today and who fight the 
battle against cancer every day for all the rest 
of us. 

Our Nation is only as strong as our families 
are healthy. I have devoted a lot of time and 
thought to the question of what we need to 
do to help strong families survive and thrive 
and increase as we move into the 21st cen- 
tury. We have to help more le succeed 
at home and at work. But fim» , we have 
to help people live as long and as well as 
they can and then help families have the sup- 
port they need when their family members 
are ill. That’s why I was glad to sign the Ken- 
nedy-Kassebaum bill to preserve health in- 
surance options for people when a family 
member has been sick; why I was proud to 
sign the bill that bans insurance companies 
from forcing mothers and their newborn ba- 
bies out of the hospital after 24 hours; why 
in our new balanced budget there are funds 
for more regular mammograms for women 
on Medicare and funds to give respite care 
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for families who are caring for members with 
Alzheimer’s. 

We have an enormous opportunity as we 
stand on the brink of this new century to 
take advantage of scientific possibilities, to 
help people live as long, as well as they can, 
and to build stronger families in the process. 
Nothing is more devastating to a family’s 
strength than when someone is diagnosed 
with a life-threatening disease like cancer. As 
Jane said, I know about this from my own 
family’s experience, and nearly every family 
does. This year alone nearly 1.4 million 
American men, women, and children will be 
diagnosed with some kind of cancer. This is 
the 25th anniversary of the National Cancer 
Act, and in those 25 years we've come a long 
way in the fight. 

This month is also breast cancer awareness 
month, a time to remember the terrible toll 
breast cancer has taken, to assess our 
progress, to redouble our efforts to find a 
cure. That’s why I wanted us to come to- 
gether today, to talk about the new steps we 
are taking in the fight against cancer and 
breast cancer, in particular. 

Since I took office we have mounted a 
comprehensive campaign to prevent and 
treat cancer. We are working to get tobacco 
out of our children’s lives forever. We have 
accelerated FDA approval of cancer drugs 
and made it easier for patients to obtain 
promising therapies before they are formally 
approved. The Department of Health and 
Human Services, the Department of De- 
fense, NASA, and the CIA have all joined 
forces to develop cutting edge imaging tech- 
nology for the early detection of cancer. 

Most important of all, as has been said, 
we've increased spending on cancer research, 
treatment, and prevention by some $400 mil- 
lion. In the battle against breast cancer we’ve 
increased funding for research and preven- 
tion by nearly 80 percent since 1993. We 
launched a public awareness campaign to en- 
courage older women to use Medicare to 
have mammograms. And my balanced budg- 
et goes even further, as I said. It will guaran- 
tee free annual mammograms to Medicare 
beneficiaries, removing all financial barriers 
that prevent some women from obtaining 
this vitally important test. 
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We are making progress. The survival rate 
has gone up. Seven out of 10 children with 
cancer survive it. That’s up from one out of 
10 just 25 years ago. The death rate for breast 
cancer has gone down every year in the last 
7, has dropped by nearly 8 percent since 
1990. Just last week, the NIH announced a 
milestone in the human genome project, 
which is identifying the location and function 
of nearly every human gene. We've now 
— out 20 percent of all human genes, 
and anyone can use that map on the Internet. 
Soon we will know the genes that contribute 
to cancer and our _ predisposition to 
inherit it and possibly then be able to prevent 
it before it strikes. 

But as far as we have come, we still have 
far to go. We must continue to build on our 
progress and strengthen our efforts. Today 
I announced three new steps to bring us clos- 
er to a cure and to improve the lives of those 
who do survive. 

First, we know that genetic research may 
be the key to understanding and curing 
breast cancer. In the last 2 years, scientists 
have discovered two genes that indicate sus- 
ceptibility to breast cancer. This remarkable 
discovery is giving hope to women every- 
where. Last month I signed a budget that 
reflects our values in devoting substantial re- 
sources to cancer research. Today I’m an- 
nouncing we are directing $30 million of that 
new budget to support and expand breast 
cancer genetic research at hospitals, univer- 
sities, and labs all across America. This step 
represents a major increase in breast cancer 
genetic research. It will ensure the develop- 
ment of this promising new research and 
bring us that much closer to a cure. 

Second, we must all use the technology 
and we must use all the technology at our 
disposal to give women the information they 
need about breast cancer. We must unite the 
forces of the public and private sectors to 
achieve that goal. That’s why I’m pleased to 
announce the launch of the new National Ac- 
tion Plan on Breast Cancer web site on the 
Internet. This is easily accessible. The web 
site address is right over there. It will answer 
the questions women have about early detec- 
tion, clinical trials, and much more. 

And finally, there’s no greater proof of the 
progress we've made than the more than 10 
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million Americans who have survived cancer. 
Many have special psychological, physical, 
and health care counseling needs that we are 
only beginning to understand. Some face re- 
currence of their illness. Some can’t get 
health insurance. I’m proud to have passed 
landmark legislation to guarantee that cancer 
survivors will no longer live in fear of losing 
that health insurance just because they have 
a preexisting condition. 

Today I announced that this Friday, No- 
vember Ist, the National Cancer Institute 
will open its new Office of Cancer Survivor- 
ship. The office will support much needed 
research that will help cancer survivors deal 
with the problems they face even after their 
cancer is cured. Dr. Anna Meadows will be 
the Director of the Office of Cancer Survi- 
vorship, and I thank her for her willingness 
to do this ground-breaking service on behalf 
of people with cancer who have survived it 
all across America. 

These steps help us to put science at the 
service of our families and say we will do 
whatever it takes to continue the fight until 
there is a cure for cancer. And we will do 
everything we can to improve the lives of 
those who do survive. 

Just a few moments ago I signed a piece 
of the Ribbon of Hope. This yellow ribbon, 
which is already over 750 feet long in its en- 
tirety, has been signed by more than 10,000 
cancer survivors around the world. The First 
Lady was the first person to sign the ribbon, 
and I was honored to place my own signature 
alongside that of so many courageous people. 
The ribbon is a symbol of the hope that sus- 
tains people in their struggle oth dimeer. It 
is also a symbol of the progress we have made 
and the progress still to come in our common 
fight. 

And now I'd like to present that piece of 
the Ribbon of Hope that I signed to Erin 
Schraibman, herself a cancer survivor, a very 
brave young girl whom I have very much en- 
joyed meeting today. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


[At this point, the President presented the 
ribbon to Erin Schraibman. | 


The President. We're adjourned. 


Norte: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
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he referred to Jane Reese-Coulbourne, executive 
vice president, National Breast Cancer Coalition. 


Remarks in Springfield, Virginia 
October 27, 1996 


The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you. Well, ladies and gentlemen, Sen- 
ator Robb called me about a week ago, and 
he said, “You know, my father-in-law was the 
last Democrat to carry the State of Virginia. 
But I think if you'll come across the river 
and see us, you might be the next.” And here 
Iam. 

I want to thank Chuck Robb and his won- 
derful wife, Lynda, for being such —_ 
friends to Hillary and to me for, well, a long, 
long time now. I want to thank him for his 
courage, his character, and his integrity in 
serving the people of Virginia and setting a 
model for people all across America. I want 
to thank Congressman Jim Moran and Con- 
gressman Bobby Scott for the work they've 
done for you and for America, and I’m glad 
you're sending them back to the Congress 
to serve for 2 more years. 

Thank you, Lieutenant Governor Don 
Beyer, for your leadership and for your fu- 
ture leadership for Virginia. Thank you, Sen- 
ator Yvonne Miller. Thank you, Kate Hanley. 
Thank you, Sue Wrenn, and thank you, Ellen 
Malcolm. Thank you, Bruce Hornsby, for 

laying the national anthem and for always 
aie there for us. 

And I want to thank the Lee High School 
Band over here. Let’s give them a hand, the 
high school band. [Applause] Thank you for 
being here. I'd also like to tell you today, 
since our campaign is about the 21st century, 
I brought with me the President’s adviser on 
science and technology—a key to the 21st 
century—a seventh generation Virginian, Dr. 
Jack Gibbons. Thank you for coming with 
me, Jack. 

Folks, on any day this would be a great 
crowd in Virginia. But on this beautiful fall 
day, when the Redskins are playing and on 
a streak and the Marine Corps Marathon is 
going on, this is an unbelievable crowd. 
Thank you for being here. 

Of course, you know, ever since I saw that 
ad with Chuck Robb’s body and Mark War- 
ner’s head, I thought maybe you showed up 
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to see if some medical miracle had been de- 
veloped. [Laughter] I didn’t know there was 
anything wrong with Mark Warner’s body or 
Chuck Robb’s head until I saw that. I’m still 
trying to figure out what it’s all about. I'll 
tell you one thing, I don’t think it was about 
you and your interests and your future. 

Audience members. No-o-o! 

The President. But Mark Warner is com- 
mitted to you and your interests and your 
future. Mark Warner supports the Family 
and Medical Leave Act that’s allowed 12 mil- 
lion families to take some time off when their 
babies were born or their family members 
were sick. He supports our efforts to put 
100,000 police on the street and our violence 

ainst women program in the Department 
of Justice. He supports our targeted tax cuts 
to help people pay for a college education. 
He does not support the other party’s agenda 
of abolishing the Department of Education. 
So I say to you, this election is about the 
future. It is not about the Democratic or Re- 
apa Party; it’s about which vision is right 
or our future. 

Thomas jefferson was elected President as 
the first President of the 19th century. Three 
distinguished Virginians, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, and James Monroe, not only 
helped to found our country, they led us into 
a new century. Thomas Jefferson made the 
most important decision of my political life, 
a long time before I showed up; he bought 
the Louisiana territory. If he hadn’t done it, 
I wouldn’t be an American and I couldn’t 
be here running today. 

I say that to make this point. Believe me, 
when he bought the Louisiana territory for 
$15 million and more than doubled the land 
size of the United States—and by the way, 
that was the entire annual budget of the Gov- 
ernment at the time. Can you imagine what 
you'd do to me if I tried to spend the annual 
budget of the Government on anything? 
[Laughter] And a lot of people thought he 
had lost his famous reason. He could not 
have foreseen the full implications of every- 
thing that would flow out of that decision. 
He could not have known that there would 
be all the things that happened in the 19th 
century, a great Civil War, two great World 
Wars and a depression in the 20th century, 
and that somewhere in a small town in that 
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vast expanse of land that he bought, 150 years 
later some other young American would be 
born who would have a chance to grow up 
and be President. He did it because he had 
this vision of the future. And that’s what I 
want to talk to you about today. 

Just before I came over here, I met with 
a lot of cancer advocates, people who have 
worked on research and treatment and pre- 
vention, people who have worked especially 
on breast cancer. I announced $30 million 
in extra funding for breast cancer genetic re- 
search because we just discovered two of the 
genes that cause breast cancer. It may enable 
us to prevent it forever. 

Now, let me just talk about some of the 
other things that have happened in the last 
4 years. Because of research and faster ap- 
proval of drugs, we have more than doubled 
the life expectancy of people with HIV and 
AIDS. It’s on its way to becoming a chronic 
illness. We developed the first treatment for 
stroke ever. We have seen, for the first time 
ever, in laboratory animals whose spines were 
totally severed, movement in the lower limbs 
by the transfer of nerves from other parts 
of their bodies to the spine. This has enor- 
mous implications for military veterans, acci- 
dent victims, and others who have been con- 
fined in their movements because of damage 
to their spines. We just signed a contract with 
IBM not very long ago to develop a super- 
computer in the next couple of years that 
will do as many calculations in a second as 
you can do on a hand-held computer in 
30,000 years. 

Now, that is the world we're going into. 
I appreciate what Senator Robb said. We are 
better off than we were 4 years ago. We are 
moving in the right direction. But the issue 
is, where are we going? What is our philoso- 
phy? 
Again, I say, this is a period not all that 
unlike 200 years ago. It’s not about party; 
it’s about vision. Mark Warner, Chuck Robb, 
Bobby Scott, Jim Moran, Don Beyer, we 
share a vision about the things we must do 
together as a nation, in our States, in our 
communities to help each other make the 
most of our own lives, to seize those opportu- 
nities for the 21st century, and to move this 
country forward. That’s the issue. Are we 
going to build a bridge to the future big 
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enough and strong enough for us all to walk 
across? Are you willing to help? [Applause] 
Do we really believe we would be better off 
if their vision had prevailed for the last 4 
years? 

Audience members. No-o-o! 

The President. Would we be better off 
if there were no family and medical leave 
law? 

Audience members. No-o-o! 

The President. Would we be better off 
it we cut student loans instead of increasing 
them? 

Audience members. No-o-o! 

The President. Would we be better off 
if we cut Head Start instead of increasing 
it? 

Audience members. No-o-o! 

The President. Would we be better off 
it we hadn’t made those 300,000 loans to 
women business owners? 

Audience members. No-o-o! 

The President. Of course not. Would we 
be better off if we hadn’t cleaned up those 
toxic waste dumps—more in 3 years than 
they did in 12? 

Audience members. No-o-o! 

The President. This is not about party; 
it’s about you, how we're going to live to- 
gether and whether we should work together 
to give each other the tools to make the most 
of our future. Do you believe we'd be better 
off, as they say, if you were left on your own? 
Or do we believe it takes a village to raise 
our children and build a country and build 
a future? [Applause] 

In Virginia, the State with the longest and 
proudest and richest history of all in leading 
America ia the right direction, the State 
which gave us the people who led us into 
a new century 2 years ago, your votes will 
decide whether we balance the budget and 
move away from the dangerous and reckless 
fiscal policies that quadrupled our debt in 
the 12 years before I came to Washington 
and whether we balance that budget in a way 
that keeps interest rates coming down and 
the economy growing but still protects the 
fundamentals of educational investment, re- 
search investment, protection of the environ- 
ment, Medicaid’s guarantee of health care to 
people with disabilities, to poor children, to 


seniors in nursing homes and the integrity 
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of the Medicare program which has given us 
the longest living, the highest life expectancy 
for senior citizens of any country in the entire 
world. You have to decide. 

You have to decide, now that we have 
passed the family and medical leave law, 
whether you agree with me that we ought 
to extend it a little bit so that parents can 
go to see their children’s teachers twice a 
year without losing their jobs or take their 
family members to the doctor, whether peo- 
ple who work for overtime should have the 
decision in their hands about whether to take 
their overtime in cash or time with their fam- 
ilies if their families need them at home. 

You will decide about where we go in 
health care. We've now said you can’t lose 
your health insurance just because you 
change jobs or someone in your family has 
been sick. We have said you cannot have an 
insurance company force a mother and a 
newborn baby out of a hospital in just 24 
hours. We've said we’re finally going to give 
some equal treatment to families with mental 
health problems. They deserve treatment, 
too. And after long, long years of advocacy 
by veterans like Chuck Robb, we have finally 
said to our veterans who were exposed to 
Agent Orange in Vietnam and whose chil- 
dren got spina bifida as a result, finally you’re 
going to get the health care support and the 
disability you have deserved for so long. 

Now you must decide. Their mons SH tax 
scheme would blow a hole in the deficit; re- 
quire bigger cuts in medical programs, edu- 
cation, the environment, and research; and 
weaken our economy. 

Our balanced budget goes further in 
health care. We want to give people help in 
keeping their health insurance for their fami- 
lies when they’re between jobs. We want to 
make mammograms free for women over 65 
on Medicare. And we want to say to the over 
1% million families who are courageously 
caring for family members with Alzheimer’s, 
you ought to have some respite care; you're 
saving the health care system money; you're 
keeping your families together; we know how 
tough it is, and we're going to help you. 
That’s all in our balanced budget plan. You 
have to decide. 

We have worked to reduce the welfare 
rolls by 1.9 million while our friends on the 
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other side were just talking about it, acting 
as if all you have to do is pass a law. Before 
there ever was a new welfare reform, we took 
the rolls down 1.9 million, moving people 
from welfare to work, working with 43 States. 
Now there is a new law. Here’s what it says: 
The National Government will continue to 
guarantee to poor families health care and 
food for the children and more for child care 
than ever when someone moves from welfare 
to work. But every State and local commu- 
nities now will have 2 years in which to turn, 
for an able-bodied person, a welfare check 
into a paycheck. 

But that’s just a law. Are we going to walk 
away now, or are we going to say, if we're 
going to require poor people with little chil- 
dren to go to work, we’ve got to make sure 
the work is out there? I have a plan to create 
those jobs; we have to decide whether we 
want them or not. 

Compared to 4 years ago, we have taken 
unbelievable amounts of dangerous chemi- 
cals out of our air. We've lifted the quality 
of our drinking water. We've improved the 
safety of our food. We've cleaned up more 
toxic waste dumps in 3 years than they did 
in 12. We have worked to protect our pre- 
cious national heritage and beat back their 
ill-advised plan to actually sell off some of 
our national parks. Now we have to decide 
whether we're going to go forward, continu- 
ing to clean up waterways that need to do 
it, continuing to uphold high environmental 
standards, and cleaning up 500 more of those 
toxic waste dumps so our children will be 
growing up next to parks, not poison. Let's 
don’t turn back on environmental protection. 
Let’s go forward and prove we can grow the 
economy and protect our environment. 

Most of important of all, here in Virginia, 
where Thomas Jefferson first envisioned the 
need for free public school for all people, 
before others even thought most people 
should go to school, we are now on the 
threshold of an era in which what we earn 
depends on what we can learn, in which 
whether we can solve the medical problems 
of our time depends on what we can learn, 
in which our ability to preserve world peace 
and promote harmony depends in part on 
how much we can learn. 
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I want to give this country the finest edu- 
cational system in the world when I leave 
office in the 21st century. I want us to have 
high standards, high accountability, and more 
freedom for principals, teachers, and parents 
to create those conditions in every school in 
America where those standards can be met. 
I want us to see a time when—different from 
now—today, 40 percent of our 8-year-olds 
still cannot read a book on their own. Part 
of it is because we're blessed by having so 
many 8-year-olds whose parents come from 
other places and whose first language is not 
English. But I have a plan to mobilize 
AmeriCorps volunteers and reading tutors, 
30,000 of them, to go out and generate a 
million volunteers to help our parents and 
our schools teach every 8-year-old so that by 
the year 2000 every single third grader in 
America can pick up a book and say, “I can 
read this all by myself.” You have to decide. 

We have to create a world where for the 
first time all our children have access to the 
same quality education. And we can do it. 
If we can hook up every classroom and every 
library and every school in America to the 
Internet by the year 2000—for those of you 
who aren’t great computer experts, what it 
means is that for the first time in the history 
of the country, kids in the smallest rural com- 
munity in southwest Virginia, kids in the 
poorest inner-city school districts will have 
access for the first time ever to the same 
quantity and quality of information in the 
same time, in the same way as children in 
the richest districts in America do. It has 
never been done before. It is high time we 
did, and we're going to do it if you'll help 
us to stay with us. 

And finally, you have to decide whether 
we are going to open the doors of college 
education to all. In the last 4 years, we've 
given 60,000 young people a chance to serve 
their communities in AmeriCorps and earn 
their way to college. Our friends on the other 
side opposed it. We have given 10 million 
young people the opportunity to get lower 
cost college loans and to pay those loans back 
now as a percentage of therr income, so that 
no one can ever be bankrupted by borrowing 
the money to go to college. Our friends on 
the other side opposed it. 
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Now is the time to finish the job. And I 
want to do three simple things to help you, 
whatever your age—whatever your age—go 
on and get a college education. 

Number one, I propose to let families save 
more for IRA’s and withdraw from the 
money without penalty if they're using it to 
pay for education or buying a first home or 
dealing with medical costs. 

Number two, I want 2 years of education 
after high school to become as universal in 
4 years as a high school diploma is today. 
And we can do that—no bureaucracy, no 
program—simply say to people we will let 
you deduct dollar for dollar from your tax 
bill the cost of a typical community college 
tuition. If you will go, work hard, make your 
grades, and be a good citizen you can go to 
community college—everybody, without re- 
gard to income. 

And finally, in this State which has such 
a fabulous tradition of higher education, it 
is long since time that we gave our families 
a tax deduction of up to $10,000 a year for 
the cost of any tuition at any institution of 
higher education, graduate or undergradu- 
ate. That is what I propose to do. 

Now, that is what we are working for. 
What is their education vision? Abolish the 
Department of Education. 

Audience members. Boo-o-o! 

The President. No word about standards, 
no word about accountability, no word about 
empowerment of teachers and principals and 
parents, no word about teaching our children 
to read or hooking them up to the Internet 
or opening the doors to college for all. This 
is not about party. This is about people; this 
is about the future of America. 

And I leave you with this thought. Thomas 
Jefferson said—and if you go to the Jefferson 
Memorial you see it inscribed there—“I 
tremble for my Nation, to think that God is 
just when I consider slavery.” We spent an 
enormous amount of our blood and time and 
effort getting over the racial discrimination 
that was at the core of our creation. We 
fought a Civil War to keep the country to- 
gether. We went through a civil rights revolu- 
tion to live up to the meaning of the Con- 
stitution. We had to amend the Constitution 
to do it. And we're still struggling with it. 
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But for the last 100 years—starting about 
100 years ago, we have become increasingly 
a nation of greater racial and ethnic and reli- 
gious diversity. So that now, in Northern Vir- 
ginia alone, there are more people, from 
more countries, with more native languages 
and more different religions than any of our 
Founders ever could have imagined. That 
means, however, that we have both the great- 
est challenge the modern world is facing 
today in our borders and the most fabulous 
opportunity. 

Consider how much of your time I spend 
as President dealing with other people 
around the world who simply cannot get 
along because of their religions, their racial, 
their ethnic, or their tribal differences. Con- 
sider how many people there are in the Mid- 
dle East; in Northern Ireland; in Burundi; 
in Rwanda; in Bosnia, the bloodiest battle- 
ground of Europe since World War II, and 
countless other places who draw all their 
strength in life by saying, “Well, whatever's 
wrong with me, thank God I’m not them,” 
who get up every day and think, “My life 
has meaning because there’s somebody who’s 
different from me I can hate.” 

And what has it led to in Bosnia? People 
killing other people’s children. What has it 
led to in the Middle East, the home of the 
three great monotheistic religions in the 
world? On this Sunday, I called the leaders 
of the talks now going on in the Middle East 
and pleaded with them again to resolve their 
differences, to preserve what is a holy land 
for so many of us so that their children can 
grow up in peace and dignity and honor. 

America’s soldiers went to Rwanda and to 
Somalia to save hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands of people who should have been 
able to get along. America’s soldiers are today 
in Bosnia, saving the lives of people who 
should have been able to get along. 

On the other hand, if you look at how small 
the world is getting, and if you look at our 
base, our economic base, our resources, our 
capacity to produce, our educational system, 
our connections with the rest of the world, 
our diversity is a miracle of opportunity as 
we stand on the threshold of the 2ist cen- 
tury. 

And so I say again, as important as all those 
specific policies are, it’s also important that 
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we make up our mind that we're going to 
build that Dridge to the 2lst century to- 
gether; we're going to walk across it together. 
We're going to say to each other, “If you be- 
lieve in the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, if you’re 
willing to show up tomorrow and do your 
job or go to school and do what you're sup- 
posed to do, we don’t need to know anything 
else about you. You're part of our America. 
We're going forward with you. We're going 
forward with you.” 

So I ask you to decide. This election is 
not very far away. Most people in Virginia 
have been voting against members of my 
party for President for over three decades 
now. And I know how hard it is to break 
a habit. [Laughter] But one of the things we 
all teach our kids is that some habits have 
to be broken. 

I want you to go out from this place and 
spend the next 9 days and tell your fellow 
Virginians they did a great thing for America 
when they and their native sons led us into 
the 19th century 200 years ago. And Virginia 
can help lead America into the 21st century 
9 days from now. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:50 p.m. at Lee 
High School Park. In his remarks, he referred to 
State Senator Yvonne Miller; Katherine K. Han- 
ley, chair, Fairfax County Board of Supervisors; 
Sue Wrenn, chair, Virginia Democratic Party; 
Ellen Malcolm, president, Emily's List; musician 
Bruce Hornsby; and senatorial candidate Mark 
Warner. 


Remarks at Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville, Tennessee 


October 27, 1996 


Thank you very much. Thank you. I am 
delighted to be here at the reunion of the 
Vice President's family, friends, and medical 
support team. [Laughter] I would like to 
keep this crowd with us for the next several 
days. [Laughter] 

I'm delighted to be back at Vanderbilt. 
Chancellor Wyatt, Vice Chancellor Robin- 
son, thank you very much for making us feel 
so welcome here. Congressman Clement, 
thank you for coming with us. I'd also like 
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to acknowledge our good friend, Justin Dart, 
who leads our national effort to mobilize peo- 
ple with disabilities. Thank you, Justin. 
Thank you for being here. 

Noah Liff, thank you for your example and 
for your fine words and for your support of 
welfare reform. And I thank the other busi- 
ness leaders who are here as well. 

Governor McWherter, thank you for being 
my friend and my colleague over all these 
years. You know, you Tennesseans can say 
that he was the best Governor Tennessee 
ever had. I don’t know that because I never 
lived here. But I can tell you this: He’s the 
best politician I ever met. The first time I 
ever met him, he put that “aw, shucks” deal 
on me that he does, you know. [Laughter] 
I wanted to reach in my pocket and make 
sure the billfold was still there. [Laughter] 
And if he’d wanted it, I would have given 
it to him. [Laughter] 

I think it’s fair to say that those of us who 
served as Governors with Ned McWherter 
thought at the time there was no State that 
was better run, no State more oriented to- 
ward the proper balance of continuous 
change and sensible management and old- 
fashioned common sense and good values. 
And I’m honored by his friendship and his 
support, and I’m delighted he’s here with us 

I ae to say a special word of thanks as 
we move to the end of this election season 
to the Vice President. I was watching him 
on the debate the other night and thinking 
that I knew exactly what he was going to say 
before he said it. And we've spent so much 
time together now, it’s almost like we can 
begin to speak in code, you know; two or 
three words, and I can finish the sentence 
and vice-versa. I think there has never been 
a relationship quite like this in American his- 
tory between a President and a Vice Presi- 
dent. But I must tell you, it’s been one of 
the most richly rewarding things of my life, 
and I think it’s been very, very good for the 
American people. 

His leadership is the principal reason that 
we have been able to reduce the Govern- 
ment to its smallest size since the Kennedy 
administration, eliminate more regulations 
and Government programs, and _ privatize 
more operations than the previous two ad- 
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ministrations combined. And no one has no- 
ticed a decline in Government services. In 
fact, our Federal employees are doing more 
with less and doing it better than ever before, 
thanks to the Vice President’s leadership in 
reinventing Government. He was responsible 
for many of the most important provisions 
of the landmark telecommunications bill. 
He’s helped us devise a budget that would 
continue to increase our investment in re- 
search and technology, even while we cut 
overall spending to balance the budget. He 
has made a major contribution to our efforts 
to finish the unfinished business of the cold 
war, especially in his work in Russia. There 
has never been a Vice President with more 
responsibility, who has achieved more, and 
who has done more to advance the cause of 
America than your native son, Al Gore. 

As all of you know, 10 days from now the 
American people will go to the polls to 
choose the last President of the 20th century 
and the first President of the 21st century. 
Tonight and over the next several days, I will 
ask the American people not just to come 
to rallies and cheer, although we all need 
that, especially in the last days of a long, hard 
effort, but to think again about how we are 
going to meet the challenges of the 21st cen- 
tury, how we are going to seize the opportu- 
nities of the 21st century, how we are going 
to preserve our values and the things we hold 
dear in the next century, how we can make 
it the age of greatest possibility in human 
history. Our central goal must be to work 
together to give our people the tools they 
need to master the changes that are taking 
place. 

In the next week I’m going to talk about 
four of the biggest challenges we face: How 
we finish the job of balancing the budget 
while preserving our values; giving our chil- 
dren a world-class education; opening the 
doors of college to all Americans; and making 
at least 2 years of education after high school 
as universal by the dawn of the 21st century 
as a high school diploma is today. And I want 
to talk about making our families stronger 
by helping all Americans to succeed both at 
home and at work, in safety and security. And 
tonight I want to talk about ending the cycle 
of welfare dependency, family breakdown, 
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and crime by carrying on our historic efforts 
to reform welfare. 

I first came to Vanderbilt to give a speech 
nearly a decade ago now, when I was invited 
to come here and talk about what it was like 
to be a Governor in a time of change in the 
global economy. I remember it very well. I 
expect I’m the only person in this audience 
who remembers it very well—{laughter|— 
but nonetheless, I do. It was about that time 
that I was asked to represent the Democratic 
Governors, along with my colleague, the 
Governor of Delaware—the Republican 
Governor of Delaware—and working with 
Congress and the Reagan administration to 
try to help reform the welfare system. 

Those efforts produced the Family Sup- 
port Act of 1988, which itself was a substan- 
tial improvement over the previous law, and 
which gave the President very, very broad 

wers, which before I took office were rare- 
y used, to work with States and communities 
to change the rules of welfare, to try to de- 
velop a system that would move people from 
dependence to independence. 

Four years ago when Al Gore and I came 
to Nashville, I said I wanted an America in 
which every person responsible enough to 
work for it has a shot at the American dream, 
an America still the world’s strongest force 
for peace and freedom, an America coming 
together and relishing its diversity through 
its shared values. 

We have pursued a simple, but profound 
strategy. We have worked to expand oppor- 
tunity for all, to demand responsibility ieee 
all, and to build a stronger American commu- 
nity, to make that America’s basic bargain. 
Four years ago, the Vice President and I 
asked you to take us on faith. Tonight, you 
can look at a record. 

Our Nation is clearly moving in the righ 
direction. We have 10% million new jobs, 
over 270,000 of them kere in Tennessee. Un- 
employment here has dropped by about a 
third, to 4.1 percent. We have the lowest 
combined rates of unemployment, inflation 
in home mortgages in 20 years—28 years. 
After inflation, household income is up about 
$1,600 in the last 2 years. There are 42 mil- 
lion new homeowners. The inequality among 
working people just declined by the largest 
amount in 27 years. Childhood poverty 
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dropped the most it has in 20 years. The in- 
comes and poverty of households headed by 
women had its most dramatic drop in 30 
years. And we just recorded the lowest pov- 
erty rates ever recorded for African-Ameri- 
cans and all our senior citizens. We have 41 
million new homeowners, record numbers of 
new small businesses, record exports. We are 
moving in the right direction. 

We are pushing back the frontiers of 
knowledge in ways that will benefit all of us. 
Here at the medical center, in science labs, 
biotech firms and universities all across our 
Nation, in millions of homes in the everyday 
miracle of the Internet, we see the leaps of 
science, technology that are no less dazzling 
for being so widespread. 

Just today, before I came here, I met with 
a lot of people who work with the problems 
of cancer. I met with cancer survivors. I met 
with physicians. I met with researchers. I met 
with people in support groups. Among other 
things, I announced that we will be dedicat- 
ing 30 million more dollars this year to ge- 
netic breast cancer research, because—and 
this is just one example—we have identified 
two of the genes in the human structure that 
cause breast cancer. And when you put that 
with the fact that we are now using the very 
sophisticated imaging technology we use in 
our satellites for defense and intelligence 
purposes on the human body, so we can de- 
tect, prevent, or stop early the spread of all 
kinds of diseases, we are literally on the verge 
of breakthroughs we never could have 
dreamed of just a couple of years ago. 

Not very long ago, we had movement for 
the first time ever in a laboratory animal 
whose spine has been completely severed; 
the animal had movement in its lower limbs 
when there were nerve transplants from 
other parts of the body to the spine. We've 
developed the first treatment for stroke ever 
in the last 4 years. The average life expect- 
ancy of people with HIV has more than dou- 
bled in the last 4 years with research and 
more rapid movement of drugs to market. 
It will soon, I believe, become a manageable, 
chronic disease, not a certain death warrant. 
All these things have happened in the last 
4 years. 

But we have much to do, and we have to 
choose a decision about how we're going to 
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walk into the future. And one of the major 
decisions before the American people in this 
election—and not just the race for President, 
but many others as well—is what are those 
things which we should do together? To what 
extent do we believe we're better off on our 
own? To what extent do we believe, yes, it 
does take a village to raise our children and 
build our future? To what extent do we think 
we can find our way on our own into the 
21st century? To what extent do we need to 
build a bridge that’s clearly marked and big 
and wide and strong enough for us all to go 
over together? 

We have tried to define what we think we 
should do together and what we think the 
Nation’s responsibilities are. We've cut the 
deficit by 60 percent. Now we can finish the 
job of balancing the budget and do it in a 
way that reflects our values, that preserves 
the fundamental structure of Medicaid and 
Medicare, education and the environment, 
research and technology. 

We have cut taxes for 15 million working 
families. And because our economy is on the 
right track, we can balance the budget with 
a targeted tax cut for families where they 
need it the most, for education, childrearing, 
medical care, and buying that first home. 

We've improved our educational stand- 
ards, expanded college scholarships and 
loans. Now, we have to reform education at 
every level, raising standards, increasing ac- 
countability, making sure that every 8-year- 
old can read independently, every 12-year- 
old can log into the Internet in every class- 
room and library in America, every 18-year- 
old can go on to college. 

We're making our families and neighbor- 
hoods safer. We're in the process of putting 
100,000 more police on our streets, getting 
gangs and guns and drugs off the streets. 
Now we have to finish the job of putting 
those police on the street and crack down 
on teen gangs with the same focus and the 
same law we are using to break organized 
crime. 

We now have the lowest crime rate in 10 
years—4 years of declining crime rates. But 
all of you know there is still a long way to 
go before the American people really feel 


safe and secure again. Now is not the time 
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to back up; now is the time to bear down 
with an approach that is working. 

We've helped to strengthen our families 
with the family leave law; 12 million times 
families have taken a little time off from work 
when a baby was born or a family member 
was sick, without losing their jobs. And I 
think America is stronger because of it. I 
thank the Vice President and Tipper for the 
work they did to advocate that here in Nash- 
ville at the family conference. 

Now it’s time to expand family leave, I be- 
lieve, so that parents can take a little time 
off to go see their children’s teachers twice 
a year or to make regular doctor appoint- 
ments for their kids. And because people are 
working harder than ever and so many peo- 
ple have trouble juggling the demands of 
parenting and work, I think we ought to give 
workers the option of using overtime they 
accumulate and taking it either in cash or 
in more time with their families at their own 
discretion. That will help us to be a stronger 
country. 

But we also have to finish the job of wel- 
fare reform. For many reasons, most of 
which have already been explained by pre- 
vious speakers, and especially the Vice Presi- 
dent, our welfare system has failed a lot of 
people. To be frank, a lot of people—it 
worked as well as anything would because 
they were just in a temporary difficult posi- 
tion. They got on welfare; then they got off 
again and went on with their lives. 

But year-in and year-out, especially as 
more and more children were born into sin- 
gle-parent homes, more and more people be- 
came trapped in a permanent cycle of wel- 
fare dependency in ways that literally phys- 
ically isolated generations of people away 
from communities with mainstream values, 
mainstream opportunities, and mainstream 
futures, exiling people from the world of 
work that gives structure, meaning, and dig- 
nity to the lives of the rest of us. 

The system—for those people for whom 
it did not work, the system hurt them a lot 
more than it did the other taxpayers who 
often complained about it loudly and pub- 
licly. Children who are born to a life on wel- 
fare we know from study after study are more 


likely to drop out of school, fall afoul of the 
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law, become teen mothers or teen fathers, 
raise their own children on welfare. 

For too long, welfare has been the object 
of partisan debate rather than collective com- 
mon effort. Too many people in politics, es- 
pecially the further you get away from the 
people on welfare, if you get all the way back 
to Washington, DC, ask who is to blame in- 
stead of what to do. For too long, a lot of 
other Americans assumed there was nothing 
that could be done about it; you simply could 
not make it any better than it was. Welfare, 
teen pregnancy, crime all seemed destined 
to go on and grow forever. 

That’s why Al Gore and I pledged to end 
welfare as we know it 4 years ago. We did 
not believe that these problems would not 
yield to sensible, persistent human effort. As 
a Governor, for 16 years—12 years as Gov- 
ernor, now 4 years as President—I have 
worked on welfare reform and worked per- 
sonally face-to-face with people on ator sal 
I knew better. I knew how bad those people 
wanted a different deal and a better, brighter 
future. I knew from the beginning we could 
change this system for the better. 

The old system—yes, it wasted taxpayers’ 
money, but even more tragically, it trapped 
millions into a lifetime of dependency. Well, 
that system is now over, but the question is, 
what are we going to do now? 

We have shown that we can restore our 
communities and renew our values, but the 
job is not done. As the Vice President said, 
we gave special permission to 43 States to 
get out from under a whole variety of Federal 
rules, to redesign systems that would help 
move people from welfare to work more rap- 
idly. This has made a real difference. We also 
had some rules, including requiring teen 
mothers to live at home and stay in school, 
or lose their welfare benefits. 

We also recognize that governments can’t 
raise children, parents do that. One of the 
main reasons people go on welfare in the first 
place is that parents run away from their re- 
sponsibility to support their own children. 

Do you know, tonight, if every parent who 
is legally obligated to do so paid all the child 
support they had been legally found able to 
pay, 800,000 people would be off the welfare 
rolls tomorrow? That’s why we stiffened Fed- 
eral child support enforcement, worked with 
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the States more closely than ever, and why 
I signed an order directing Federal employ- 
ees to pay their child support or have it paid 
for them. I wanted us to set an example. 

We required hospitals to have programs 
to identify the father at the time of birth, 
insisted that welfare recipients name the fa- 
ther or lose benefits. We posted deadbeat 
parents in post offices, on the Internet; we're 
going to deny them Federal loans. We used 
the IRS to collect a record $1 billion in child 
support, worked with States on a new com- 
puter system to identify those who switched 
jobs or moved from their home State to avoid 
paying child support. 

I might say that 35 percent of all delin- 
quent child support cases involve people who 
have crossed State lines. In the first few 
months of this new system, we identified 
60,000 deadbeat parents who now must pay. 


All of these efforts are bearing fruit. The 
welfare rolls are down by nearly 2 million 
in the last 4 years. Tennessee has 75,000 
fewer recipients, a 25 percent drop. Just this 
week new statistics were published showing 


that all across America child support collec- 
tions have increased by 50 percent in the last 
4 years, up in every single State in America. 
That's $4 billion a year more going to chil- 
dren and parents who otherwise would have 
to fend for themselves and depend more on 
the taxpayers to support them. 

Another thing you can be proud of in Ten- 
nessee is that Tennessee is one of the top 
five States in the country over the last 4 
years—here, child support collections have 
doubled. They're up 100 percent in the last 
4 years. 

And believe it or not, while too many 
young people are still having babies outside 
marriage, even on that front America is mak- 
ing progress. Teen births have gone down 
for 4 years in a row. And last year the out- 
of-wedlock birth rate declined for the first 
time in nearly 20 years. 

That brings us to where we are now, a peo- 
ple determined to get back to our basic val- 
ues, even as we modernize our economy and 
face the future. This welfare reform law gives 
us an historic chance but not a guarantee to 
restore the basic values of work, responsibil- 
ity, and families and to end the literal exile 
of millions of poor people from the main- 
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stream of American life and all of its promise. 
The new law imposes strict time limits on 
welfare. It requires those who can work to 
go to work. It mounts the strictest crackdown 
ever on child support collections. But it also 
says we will continue to provide as a national 

arantee health care and nutrition for poor 
amilies and, when the welfare recipient goes 
to work, more for child care than ever before, 
so that families will get the help they need 
when they move from welfare to work. The 
new law gives us a change to make welfare 
what it was intended to be, a second chance, 
not a way of life. 

But let me say again, we say from now 
on people who can work have to go to work; 
no one who can work can stay on welfare 
forever. We're making work, family, and re- 
sponsibility a way of life. We are not going 
back. Our welfare legislation, however, is just 
the beginning. That is the important thing 
that every single American citizen has to un- 
derstand. Maybe it’s because I was a Gov- 
ernor before I became a President, but I 
know that there’s a lot of difference between 
passing a law and changing lives in the neigh- 
borhoods and streets of every community in 
the United States. You have to help us 
change those lives. You have to help us im- 
plement this welfare reform law and make 
it work the way it was supposed to. 

We're not going to walk away from these 
children. We're not going to walk away from 
these families. We're going to take them by 
the hand and walk with them into a bright 
new future. And you're going to help. [Ap- 
plause| Thank you. Thank you. 

Let’s look at where you are in Tennessee 
right now. You've heard this talked about be- 
fore tonight, but I want to say again, there 
are 12,000 Tennessee families who have 
signed new personal responsibility contracts. 
Now, they've promised to be personally re- 
sponsible. And the le of Tennessee, 
through their elected officials and those who 
work for the State have promised to keep 
up their end of the bargain to give those peo- 

le a chance to act on their responsibility, 
ike these fine folks who stood up over here 
and whom we clapped for tonight. So as we 
require people to take responsibility and go 
to work, we have to make sure they have the 
opportunity to work. 
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One of the reasons that I wanted to sign 
this law so badly, maintaining the guarantees 
of health care and nutrition and child care 
but giving the welfare money back to the 
States and ultimately to the local commu- 
nities, was so we could take poverty out of 
politics and substitute reality for that old 
rhetoric. Now, everybody who has ever said 
a bad word about the welfare system has 
nothing left to cuss; there is nothing there 
any more. [Laughter] And now, there is no 
politics in poverty any more; there are only 
people. And they are our people. They are 
our children. They are our future. 

This law says to them, we’re not going to 
keep you on modified life support forever 
anymore. It’s a lousy deal for you and a bad 
deal for us. But here’s where you come in. 
This is not the New Deal in the Great De- 
pression any more, either. The Government 
has to balance the budget to keep interest 
rates down, to keep the economy strong, so 
we can keep creating jobs for everybody. We 
cannot have a Government-created program 
that hires all these folks. You’re going to have 
to do that. 

Sure, there will be some hired into public 
jobs, and in areas of densely high unemploy- 
ment we're going to give extra help in the 
early years to make sure that people have 
a chance, but by and large, over the nation, 
people will have to be hired by employers 
in the private sector, in the nonprofit sector, 
churches, and great universities like Vander- 
bilt, both public and private. 

But that is better—it is better that people 
be hired, 10 or 15 or maybe even | or 2 
at a time, and given a chance to just be inte- 
grated into the normal flow of American life, 
rather than being hired a thousand at a time 
to do one thing off here to the side. We want 
everybody to walk together into the future. 
But to do it—to do it—we have to have an 
upsurge of personal responsibility from the 
private sector. 

Now, as | said, under the new law States 
can take this money the Federal Government 
used to give for the monthly welfare check, 
and they can use it to help businesses provide 
paychecks. Seven hundred people have gone 
to work in Kansas City at the Full Employ- 
ment Council that IJ visited in that system. 
That’s a good deal for businesses; they can 
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create more jobs for less money. And it’s a 
good deal for taxpayers; they save money 
every time someone leaves welfare to work. 
It’s a good deal for the people on welfare; 
they get a job. 

The National Government has tried to 
make work pay. We've raised the minimum 
wage. We dramatically expanded the earned- 
income tax credit. We have made—clearly 
made now work a better deal than welfare. 
That tax credit alone is worth about $10 bil- 
lion this year, and it’s reducing the poverty 
rate among working people dramatically. It 
only goes to people who are working. And 
it is reducing the poverty rate dramatically 
by saying we're not going to tax people into 
poverty anymore. 

The Vice President has helped us to create 
a national network of community develop- 
ment banks, 105 empowerment zones and 
enterprise comm:nities to get more private 
capital into the areas where there are large 
numbers of snemployed peopie, including 
many who are unemployed who are not on 
welfare—a lot of single men, for example. 

I have proposed a plan now that will create 
another million jobs. Number one, we want 
to give business a new tax credit for every 
person hired off welfare. Number two, we 
want to give the same private job placement 
firms that Americans use to get better jobs 
for themselves when they're already work- 
ing—we want to give those firms a bonus 
for helping people on welfare find their first 
job. And we want to help States and commu- 
nities give businesses more incentives to hire 
welfare recipients. 

These are the things that we can do. We 
can also give greater investments into those 
areas, as I said, where there are a whole lot 
of people who are unemployed, including 
large welfare populations, because we may 
not be able to get enough private sector jobs 
in the short run. 

But in the end—we can do all this, we 
can do every bit of it, but if we don’t have 
more people like Noah Liff, we’re not going 
to make it. If we don’t have more people 
like the nearly 50 business leaders who have 
already agreed to participate here in Ten- 
nessee, we're not going to make it. 

So I ask you, every one of you, just think 
what would happen if every business, every 
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nonprofit, every university, every school, and 
every church, synagogue, and religious insti- 
tution in this country took what used to go 
to the welfare recipient in the welfare check 
as a supplement and hired just one person— 
just one person—and took responsibility for 
training that person, making sure their kids 
were okay and going forward. Just think 
about it. Think what we could do. We can 
revolutionize this. This would be over. Just 
one person. 

I should emphasize—Governor Mc- 
Wherter reminded me, you know, he plays 
like he’s not interested in policy, but he’s a 
policy wonk in his rural clothing. [Laughter] 
He said, “Now when you get up there to- 
night, Mr. President, don’t forget to tell them 
that in Tennessee we also guarantee that if 
these people have to go to work in a place 
that doesn’t have health insurance, we set it 
up so they can keep their health insurance 
under Medicaid for a good while. And then 


after a certain amount of time, under 


TennCare, they can buy in at a rate they can 


afford to keep their health insurance even 
more.” That’s also important. You’re doing 
that. 

It’s amazing to me the excitement here. 
The Governor of North Carolina told me he 
was in Charlotte the other day talking to 
4,000 people at the Charlotte Chamber of 
Commerce, and he said before he got out 
the door, 25 percent of them had volun- 
teered to help. 

The other day in Missouri, the CEO of 
Monsanto asked all his division heads to 
study every aspect of their company to see 
what they could do to hire as many people 
off welfare as possible in Monsanto, and to— 
I hesitate to use the word, but “lean on” their 
suppliers and other business contacts to ask 
them to do the same thing. 

The CEO of Sprint pledged to provide an 
800 number that any employer in America 
can call to find out how to move people off 
welfare. A few weeks ago in Connecticut, 
hundreds of business leaders pledged that 
their companies would help us to meet this 
challenge. Last week in Louisiana, the CEO 
of Northrop Grumman, a company that 
makes a lot of products important to our na- 
tional defense, did the same. 
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But this Tennessee Business Partnership 
is especially impressive. From Fortune 500 
companies to Opryland, to companies like 
the recycling business that Noah described, 
it represents your whole business commu- 
nity. Just remember what I said: If every 
company would just hire one person, and not 
just companies but nonprofits and univer- 
sities and religious institutions, we would 
whip this thing. And if every State will form 
a partnership like the Tennessee Business 
Partnership, we will work with them to get 
this job done. 

I want to say again: We passed a law; that’s 
a good thing. The law didn’t change any- 
body’s lives. And if we don’t change the lives, 
benefits will someday be cut off, but we 
won't be creating jobs and building new fu- 
tures for those people and their children. 
That’s the important thing. 

The other day I was in Florida, where I 
met with four very impressive women who 
were working themselves off welfare. And it 
was phenomenal to me—lI asked them all, 
“Why are you doing this?” And they gave 
all of the obvious answers. And I said, 
“What's the most important thing about it?” 
And all four of them said, “We want our chil- 
dren to look up to us. We want our children 
to be proud of us, and we want to feel good 
because we know we're supporting our kids.” 
All four of them said that. 

And you know, more than 10 years ago— 
I've told this story many times, but I was at 
a Governor's meeting when we were talking 
about reforming the welfare system, and I 
brought a woman from Arkansas there, and 
I asked her what the best thing about being 
off welfare was. And she said, “When my boy 
goes to schoo! and they say what does your 
mama do for a living, he can give an answer.” 
He can give an answer. 

Now, I have kept in touch with that woman 
for 10 years, and she introduced me the day 
I signed the welfare reform bill. She has four 
children now, this lady who was trapped in 
welfare. One of them has a good job; one 
of them is studying to be a doctor; one is 
in a technical school; the other one is a high 
school honor student. I’d say welfare reform 
worked for her. And it will work for nearly 
everybody if the rest of us will just create 
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enough opportunity for all of those people 
who are dying to have it. 

Now, I want to say, finally, we have got 
to take this law and make it live in the lives 
of our people. We can take poverty out of 
politics. We can give it back to the commu- 
nity. There will always be a time when the 
economy is better and the economy is worse. 
There will always be people who will hit a 
little rough patch in life and have trouble. 
But we io not need to have a nation with 
a huge number of people who are physically 
isolated from the rest of us living one they 
can never break out of. We have all per- 
mitted that to happen; now it is time for all 
of us to stop that from happening and chart 
a bright new future to the 21st century. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:41 p.m. in the 
Langford Auditorium at the Vanderbilt University 
Medical Center. In his remarks, he referred to 
Joe Wyatt, chancellor, Vanderbilt University; Ros- 
coe “Ike” Robinson, vice chancellor for health af- 
fairs, Vanderbilt University Medical Center; Justin 
Dart, former chair, President’s Committee on 


me gt we of People With Disabilities; Noah 
Liff, chairman, Steiner Liff Iron and Metal Co.; 
and former Gov. Ned McWherter of Tennessee. 


Remarks in University City, Missouri 
October 28, 1996 


The President. Thank you. Good morn- 
ing, University City! Good morning, St. 
Louis! Good morning, Missouri! Thank you 
for being here. Thank you for your good spir- 
its. Thank you for your support. Thank you 
very much, Mayor Joe Adams, for this won- 
derful day. I assume the mayor arranges the 
weather in University City every day. It’s a 
beautiful day. 

I want to thank Attorney General Jay 
Nixon and Treasurer Bob Holden and Sec- 
retary of State Bekki Cook, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Roger Wilson for being here. And I 
want to thank St. Louis’ own Bobby 
McFerrin for that great, great musical trib- 
ute. Thank you. 

Thank you, Joan Kelly Horn, for running 
for the Congress and for standing up against 
the Republican Congress and what they tried 
to do to cut education and the environment, 
to weaken Medicare and Medicaid, to allow 
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workers’ pension funds to be raided. They 
say if they keep their majority, they're going 
to do it one more time. You have to decide, 
and Joan Kelly Horn is your alternative, folks. 
Thank you for being here, Joan, and thank 
you for running. 

I want to say a special word of thanks, too, 
to Congressman Bill Clay and Congressman 
Dick Gephardt who are not here today but 
who are working their hearts out for victory 
in November and who have stood by you and 
for your future. And I want to thank my good 
friend Governor Mel Carnahan for his lead- 
ership for Missouri, his support for me. He 
will be a great Governor for the next 4 years. 
Thank you, Mel Carnahan. 

I'd also like to acknowledge two people 
in the audience: Senator Tom Eagleton, 
thank you for being here, and former Lieu- 
tenant Governor Harriet Woods. And the 
we of Project Vote, thank you for being 

ere. Thank you very much. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I’m glad to be here 
in University City, a model of racial and reli- 
gious diversity, a city with more than 24 
churches and synagogues, a leader in equal 
opportunity and racial harmony since the 
1960's, a stern rebuke to those who would 
divide our country today by race or ethnicity 
or religion. Thank you for the example you 
have set. 

Folks, I like the cheering in elections. I 
even like it when our opponents show up and 
cheer. I like it when Americans are enthu- 
siastic. It’s what America is all about. But I 
also hope every one of you will take a little 
time in these last 8 days not only to cheer 
but to think and to ponder. This is the last 
election for President in the 20th century and 
the first election for President in the 21st 
century. I’m glad so many young people are 
here today because this is about your future 
in a new world, a new era, a new time. 

So as we close this election season, I also 
want to take some time every day to focus 
on the big issues before us. Yesterday we 
talked about welfare reform. Today I want 
to talk about how we can keep our economy 
strong by balancing the budget and still in- 
vesting in the priorities that matter to Ameri- 
cans. 

You have to decide who can best lead 
America into the 21st century. You have to 
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decide whether you want to build a bridge 
to the future or a bridge to the past. You 
have to decide whether you want to build 
a bridge wide enough and strong enough for 
all of us to walk across together or just say, 
“There’s the future; I hope you make it.” You 
have to decide whether we're better off being 
told we're on our own or whether you believe 
it does take a village to raise our children 
and educate them and protect our country 
and build a good future. 

Four years ago, I ran for President with 
a simple vision, and I ask you to think about 
it tonight. When you go home, just take a 
little time and ask yourself, what do I want 
America to look like 4 years from now when 
we start that new century? What do I want 
America to look like when my children are 
my age? My answer is simple: I want an 
America where the American dream is alive 
and well for everybody who is responsible 
enough to work for it. I want an America 
still the world’s strongest force for peace and 
freedom and prosperity. And I want an 
America relishing, respecting its diversity and 
coming together across its differences in 
shared values, not being driven apart as so 
many places in the world are today. 

To achieve that America, I have worked 
hard on a strategy to expand opportunity for 
all, demand responsibility from all, and build 
an American community where everybody 
has a role to play and a place at the table. 
Four years ago when I came to you and told 
you this, you in Missouri, even here in the 
Show Me State, had to take me on faith. But 
today you don’t have to do it anymore. Today 
there is a record, and we can show you. And 
that’s why they're trying to shout us down, 
because we can show you. We can show you. 
So today, Missouri, you don’t have to listen 
to the shouting, you can look at the showing. 
You can look at the showing. 

We have more evidence today that our 
economy is on the right track. When I ran 
for President 4 years ago, no challenge 
loomed larger or seemed more difficult to 
solve than the deficit. The deficit had soared 
to $290 billion, a record high and growing. 
In the 12 years before I took office, our na- 
tional debt had quadrupled over what it had 
accumulated for the 200 years before. We 
worked hard to change that. We passed a 
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tough economic plan without a single, soli- 
tary vote on the other side. My opponent and 
others said we could never reduce the deficit. 
They said we would wreck the economy. 
They said these tough decisions would bring 
no good. 

Well, we knew sooner or later there would 
be “show me” time. And we know now that 
for 4 years in a row, we have reduced the 
deficit. That’s the first time a President has 
reduced the deficit in all 4 years of a term 
in the 20th century. We know now that our 
budget would be in surplus today if it weren’t 
for the interest we pay on the debt run up 
in just the 12 years before I took office. 

I pledged to you when I ran for President 
that we would restore fiscal discipline to our 
Government, cut the deficit in half in 4 years. 
I said it was wrong to leave our children a 
legacy of debt, and we would never get Mis- 
souri and America’s economy growing again 
until we got the deficit down to get interest 
rates down, so that business loans, home 
mortgages, car payments, and student loan 
payments were going down. We had to get 
those interest rates down. The deficit was a 
ball and chain holding back our economy. 

Well, today we’ve got some new good news 
about exactly how far the deficit has dropped 
since I took office. So, since the young people 
have the biggest stake in it, I want to ask 
two of your young people, Daraa Seward and 
Matthew Laudano, to join me, and we are 
going to officially announce, along with 
Frank Raines, the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, the 1996 deficit 
figure. You can listen to them and look at 
the figure, and you decide. 


[At this point, Daraa Seward, student, Gate- 
way Institute of Technology, and Matthew 
Laudano, student, Hazelwood Central High 
School, unveiled the figures. | 


The President. The last time they were 
in office the deficit was $290 billion. The 
1996 deficit has been cut to $107 billion. 
That's a reduction of 63 percent. That’s the 
lowest level since 1981. But when you adjust 
for inflation, it is the lowest deficit in 22 
years. Today, the United States has a deficit 
in its budget that—as a percentage of our 
income—that is lower than that of any other 
major industrial nation on the face of the 
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Earth. This has meant real benefits to the 
people in this audience. It means cheaper 
auto, home, credit card, business loan rates, 
more business expansion, more job creation, 
a growing economy, providing opportunity 
again. 

My friends, America has heard a lot of calls 
in the last several days. I would say that these 
results prove that America is awake and mov- 
ing in the right direction to the 21st century. 
We are moving toward a balanced budget; 
we are gong to continue building prosperity 
and creating jobs. 

What has been the result of all of these 
efforts? Look at where we are now compared 
to where we were 4 years ago: 10% million 
new jobs in America; an unemployment rate 
of 3.9 percent in Missouri; median household 
income up $1,600 after inflation in just the 
last 2 years; the largest drop in child poverty 
in 20 years; the lowest rate of poverty among 
senior citizens ever recorded; the highest rate 
of homeownership in 15 years; the welfare 
rolls down by 1.9 million fewer people on 
welfare today than the day I became Presi- 
dent; child support collections up 50 percent, 
$4 billion a year. And I might say in Missouri 
it’s even better. Child support collections in 
Missouri are up 59 percent under Governor 
Carnahan. Thank you. 

The crime rate has dropped for 4 years 
and is now at a 10-year low. Thank you. 
Here’s a guy with a sign that says “Cop for 
Clinton.” Thank you, sir. God bless you. We 
raised the minimum wage for 10 million fam- 
ilies on October 1st. Twelve million families 
have taken advantage of the family and medi- 
cal leave law to take a little time off from 
work when a baby is born or a family member 
is sick, and our economy is stronger because 
of it. 

Twenty-five million families may get pro- 
tection because we passed a law that says you 
can’t lose your health insurance anymore just 
because you change jobs or somebody in 
your family’s been sick. We passed a law to 
say that new mothers and their newborn ba- 
bies cannot be forced by insurance compa- 
nies out of the hospital in only 24 hours any- 
more. 

We lowered the cost of student loans, had 
the biggest increase in Pell grants in 20 years, 
and gave students the option to pay off their 
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loans as a percentage of their income, so no 
one should be deterred from borrowing the 
money to go to college. 

We are moving in the right direction: more 
opportunity, more responsibility, a greater 
sense of community. But there is more to 
do, and your vote in this election will make 
a great difference. Your vote will decide, for 
example, whether we're going to keep this 
economy growing by bringing that 107 num- 
ber down to zero, balancing the budget while 
continuing to invest in education and the en- 
vironment, protecting our obligations 
through Medicare and through Medicaid to 
poor children, to the elderly in nursing 
homes, to families with members with dis- 
abilities; whether we continue to invest in 
technology and grow this economy for the 
future; or whether we adopt a $550 billion 
risky tax scheme that will actually raise taxes 
on 9 million working families, require bigger 
cuts in education, the environment, Medi- 
care, and Medicaid than the ones I vetoed 
last year and still blow up the deficit and 
weaken the economy and send that number 
going right up again. Your vote will decide. 
Are you going to help us build that bridge 
to the 21st century? [Applause] 

We have begun to pass health care reform. 
Your vote will decide whether we adopt our 
balanced budget plan which will give families 
help to keep their health insurance when 
they're between jobs, which will give free 
mammograms to women on Medicare, which 
will give help for respite care to the over 12 
million American families that are out there 
caring for a family member with Alzheimer’s, 
and still balance the budget. Your vote will 
decide whether we do that or continue to 
cut Medicare in ways that will allow it to 
wither on the vine and divide us in the future. 
Your vote will decide. Will you help us build 
the bridge to the 21st century with health 
care for all? [Applause] 

We have had 4 years of declining crime 
rates. We've funded nearly half of those 
100,000 police in our crime bill. The Brady 
bill and the assault weapons ban didn’t cost 
a single hunter a weapon, but 60,000 felons, 
fugitives, and stalkers could not get handguns 
because of the Brady bill. And now the law 
says if you beat up your spouse or your child, 
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you can’t get a gun either. That’s what the 
law says. 

Now, your vote will decide whether we 
turn our back on that or whether we keep 
putting 100,000 police on the street; whether 
we take on the problem of violent teen gangs 
with the same vigilance we went after the 
mob; whether we give our kids something 
to say yes to by continuing to fund the safe 
and drug-free schools program and opportu- 
nities to keep children from getting in trou- 
ble in the first place; and whether we ban 
bullets whose only purpose is to pierce the 
bulletproof vests of police officers. Your vote 
will decide whether we do that. 

On welfare reform, your vote will decide 
a very great deal. We have already moved 
1.9 million people from welfare to work. 
We've passed the new welfare reform law, 
which says we will continue as a nation to 
guarantee to the poor medical care and food 
for the kids and more for child care than 
ever, if the parent goes to work. But now 
the State of Missouri and local communities 
will have 2 years to turn a welfare check into 
a paycheck. 

It sounds great, but it’s just a law. The 
question is, what are we going to do about 
it? Missouri has a program. Governor 
Carnahan has a plan—I have seen it working 
here—to bring in people in the private sector 
and offer them real incentives to bring peo- 
ple from welfare to work. I have a plan to 
add another million jobs from welfare to 
work. I have a plan to help cities like St. 
Louis make the extra steps that people with 
large welfare populations will have to do. 

It is wrong to tell people they have to go 
to work and then not have a job there. I want 
to require people to work and have the jobs. 
And you will decide whether we are going 
to do that. Will you help me build that bridge 
to the 21st century? [Applause] 

Folks, under great assault by the present 
majority in Congress, we have continued to 
fight for our environment. When they tried 
to even float a scheme to sell a lot of our 
national parks, we said no. When they tried 
to cut back on environmental enforcement, 
we said no. When they tried to end our ability 
to enact new protections for our land, our 
water, our food, we said no. 
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We have instead taken more dangerous 
chemicals out of the air, moved to improve 
the purity of our drinking water, moved to 
raise the standards for our food. We have 
closed more toxic waste dumps in 3! years 
than the previous administrations did in 12. 

But there is more to do. And I'll just give 
you one example. Ten million American chil- 
dren still live within 4 miles of a toxic waste 
site. If you'll give us 4 years, we'll clean up 
500 more so our children will grow up next 
to parks, not poison. Will you help us build 
that bridge to the 21st century? [Applause] 

Most important of all, especially here, will 
you help us give the American people a 
world-class system of education for every sin- 
gle young person in America? [Applause] We 
have worked hard to increase Head Start, to 
raise standards in our schools, to improve ef- 
forts at reform at the grassroots level. We 
have increased college scholarships and im- 
proved college loans and given 60,000 of our 
young people a chance to serve in 
AmeriCorps, the national service program, 
and earn their way through college. 

But we must do more. And I just want 
to mention three things, very seriously, in this 
great center of learning. Number one, 40 
percent of our 8-year-olds still cannot read 
on their own. Children cannot learn if they 
cannot read. Now, a lot of that is because 
we're a nation of immigrants again, the way 
we were 100 years ago, and English is not 
the first language. But that’s not an excuse. 
That won’t be much help to those young peo- 
when they're 15 a trying to learn alge- 

ra, trying to master the most sophisticated 
— of all the other science and math and 
other courses they have to take. I have a plan 


to mobilize 30,000 people, reading special- 
ists, to get a million volunteers together to 
go out and solve this problem. 


We just increased the number of work- 
study slots for college students by about 
200,000. I want 100,000 of those work-study 
positions to be young college students teach- 
ing children to read, so that by the year 2000 
every 8-year-old in this country can pick up 
a book and say, “Now I can read this all by 
myself.” Will you help us build that bridge 
to the 21st century? [Applause] 

We want to hook up every classroom and 
library in the country to the information su- 
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perhighway, to the Internet, to the World 
Wide Web. What that means for all of you 
who don’t have computers at home is that 
for the first time in history, in the next 4 
years, for the first time in American history 
we can finally make available to every child 
in the poorest inner-city school districts, in 
the most remote districts in the high plains— 
every child in every school district, poor, 
middle-class, or rich—the same information 
at the same level of quality in the same time 
in the same way. It has never happened be- 
fore. Will you help us do it in just 4 more 
years? Will you help us do that? [Applause] 

And finally, will you help us open the doors 
of college education to every single American 
who wishes to go? [Applause] On the way 
out here this morning I passed the St. Louis 
Community College. We know now—we 
know that young people who want to get jobs 
with growing prospects in terms of income 
and security need at least 2 years of edu- 
cation after high school. I propose in 4 years 
to make 2 years of college as universal as 
a high school diploma is today, simply by say- 
ing to the American people, we will let you 
deduct from your tax bill, dollar for dollar, 
the typical cost of a community college tui- 
tion for 2 years. All you have to do is go 
and make your grades and work hard and 
be responsible, and you can do it. 

I want to let more Americans save in an 
IRA and withdraw without tax penalty if the 
money is used for a college education, to buy 
a first home, or for medical expenses. And 
finally, I believe that families should be able 
to deduct up to $10,000 a year for the cost 
of any college tuition. We need to open the 
doors to college education. Will you help me 
build that bridge to the 21st century? 

Do you understand what the choices are? 
Will you help us build a bridge wide enough 
and strong enough for all of us to go? [Ap- 
plause] 

We need you, Missouri. Thank you. God 
bless you. Bear down, 8 days. Thank you. 
Show them. 


Note: The Presideut spoke at 10:20 a.m. at city 
hall. In his remarks, he referred to Joan Kelly 
Horn, candidate for Missouri's Second Congres- 
sional District. 
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Remarks in Minneapolis, Minnesota 
October 28, 1996 


The President. Hello, Minnesota! Thank 
you. Thank you. [Applause] Wow! Thank 
you. Let me say, first of all, with 8 days to 
go in this election, to come out here and see 
this shining sea of enthusiastic, exuberant 
faces, believing in our country and believing 
in our future, I'd rather hear your cheers 
than my words any day. You have made this 
the event it is. Thank you, thank you. 

I want to thank the Members of Congress 
who are here: Congressmen Martin Sabo and 
Bruce Vento and Bill Luther. I thank Attor- 
ney General Skip Humphrey, who has been 
the chair of my campaign, for all he has done, 
but especially for being one of the first lead- 
ers to stand up and say it is time to stop 
the tobacco companies from advertising, 
marketing tobacco to our children. Than 
you, Skip Humphrey. 

I thank your State party chair, Mare An- 
drew, for his leadership. I want to thank the 
Sounds of Blackness. They were wonderful. 
Thank you. 

I know that Minnesota is a great sports 
town, and we have two of your greatest ath- 
letes today here. I want to recognize them. 
Kevin Garnett from the Timberwolves, stand 
up. Thank you. Thank you, Kevin. And one 
of the greatest baseball players in modern 
history who just got his 3,000th hit this sea- 
son with the Minnesota Twins, Paul Molitor. 
Paul, stand up. Thank you. They're here be- 
cause they want to make sure you vote on 
election day. Are you going to do it? 

Audience members. Yes! 

The President. | thank you, Mary Rieder, 
for being willing to run against what was 
done in the last Congress by Speaker Ging- 
rich and Senator Dole, and for Seis willing 
to run for the people of Minnesota. Will you 
help Mary Rieder serve you in the Congress 
in Minnesota? (Applause) 1 want to say a little 
more about that in a minute. 

And I want to thank Paul Wellstone. You 
know, over the last 22 years, since I first ran 
for public office, as a very young man—I can 
remember when I was a young man—[laugh- 
ter|—I have had the privilege to meet man 

ple in public life, men and women of all 
ne wets races, all political philosophies. 
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I have to say, even though it’s not fashionable 
in the heat of a campaign, that most of the 
people I have met in both parties and from 
different philosophies loved our country, 
wanted to fo the right thing, and were harder 
working and more honest than they gs 
credit for. But if you were to ask me after 
22 years here on the verge of my last election 
what is the most important characteristic a 
public official can have, day-in and day-out, 
year-in and year-out, I would say it’s a good 
thing to be smart because oe - com- 

licated problems. It’s a good thing if you’re 
phil strong because it can be chee 
ing. And now more than ever you need a 
thick hide; that’s a thing. [Laughter] It’s 
very important to have common sense, and 
it’s important to be able to communicate 
what you feel to people so they can under- 
stand it. But the most important quality is 
the one that Paul Wellstone has in abun- 
dance, a great heart. It is most important to 
have a great heart. 

You know, Hillary and I always love to 
come to Minnesota. I love being here. I 
thought about this State a lot over the years. 
Our daughter came here to summer camp 
to the Concordia Language Village for many 
years. So I had a chance to come here many 
times when I was completely anonymous 
back when I still had a life. [Laughter] And 
I sort of conducted my own little sociological 
survey of this remarkable place. And I've no- 
ticed that Minnesotans are independent; 
they'll vote for Republicans, and they'll vote 
for Democrats. I've noticed that they don’t 
like name-calling very much and that, hi a 
cally, they've been quite progressive. An 
I've noticed also wieh I think is the most im- 
portant characteristic in terms of the deci- 
sions we make about our future, which is 
that, historically at least, across party lines, 
in this State you’ve had a very strong sense 
of community, a sense that we have to do 
some things by working together, a sense 
that, as somebody that 1 know and care a 
lot about once said, it does take a village to 
raise our children and build our future. 

And 8 days from this election, most of what 
I guess we need is a lot of your enthusiasm 
and energy and the kind of thing I've already 
heard today. But I hope you will stop and 
think, too, just a minute. I hope every—to- 
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night before you go to bed you'll do some- 
thing that I do, I try to do every day. I hope 
you'll ask yourself a simple question: This is 
the last ie for President of the 20th 
century, the first election of the 21st century; 
what do you want your country to look like 
when we start that great new era in 4 years? 
What do you want your country to be like 
when your children are your age? 

For me, the answer is simple but pro- 
found. I want an America where the Amer- 
ican dream of being able to live out your 
dreams is alive and well for every citizen who 
is responsible enough to work for it. I want 
an America that is still leading the world for 
peace and freedom and prosperity. And I 
want an America where, unlike so much of 
the rest of the world, we are coming together 
with our diversity, making ourselves stronger, 
where eve has a place and a future 
in our America. 

And that is a choice you face. For 4 years 
we have relentlessly pursued an ssive 
strategy to create opportunity for all, to get 
scale eect tana all of our heme, 
and to create an American community where 
everyone has a role to play and a place at 
the table. Four years ago when I came to 
Minnesota and the people supported Al Gore 
and Bill Clinton, you took us on faith; you 
couldn’t have known. Well, now there is a 
record. 

Today we have even more evidence that 
we're on the right track to the 21st century. 
Earlier today i announced the official figures 
for the deficit in 1996. When I took office, 
it was $290 billion; this year, it is $107 billion. 
My fellow Americans, 4 years ago I said if 
wear us a chance we'd cut that deficit 
in to get interest rates down and get the 
economy going again. It’s been cut by 63 per- 
cent in 4 years. If you adjust the dollars for 
inflation, we have the lowest deficit in 22 
years. It is a smaller percentage of our in- 
come than that of any other advanced econ- 
omy in the entire world. And I want to say 
a special word of thanks to one of the chief 
engineers of the economic plan of 1993 
which made it possible, Congressman Martin 
Sabo of Minnesota. Thank you, sir. 

Now, there’s been a lot of name-calling 
in these races up here. But you need to know 
when we brought the deficit down there was 
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not a single member of the other party who 
voted for it. They said it would wreck the 
cones: They said it would bring us a reces- 
sion. They said it would increase interest 
rates. They said the deficit would not go 
down. 

Well, Paul Wellstone said, “I think we 
ought to bring the deficit down and keep in- 
vesting in the economy, keep investing in 
education, keep protecting the environment, 
keep protecting those who depend upon 
Medicare and Medicaid. But we still have 
to bring the deficit down.” That was the con- 
servative thing to do: to protect our future, 
to conserve our people and our resources, 
and get our house in order. Senator Paul 
Wellstone said yes, and they said no. Don’t 
forget that at election time. Don’t forget that 
at election time. 

I was reading some of the clips about Min- 
nesota, where the unemployment rate has 
dropped to 3.8 or 3.7 or 3.6 percent, and 
I hear now there is a big problem with labor 
shortages in some places. Listen, folks, com- 
— to 4 years ago, that is a high-class prob- 
em. Let’s have more problems like that, 
labor shortage problems. 

We have the lowest combined rates of un- 
employment, inflation, and home mortgages 
in 28 years. We've had the biggest drop in 
income inequality among working people in 
27 years, the biggest drop in child poverty 
in 20 years, all-time record rates of smd 
and the formation of new businesses. That 
is the record. That is the direction we're 
Boite in. een > is at a 15-year 

igh. We are moving in the right direction; 
we need to stay on this track all the way to 
the 21st century. 

We made every small business in America 
eligible for a tax cut when they invest more 
in their business. We made it easier for peo- 
ple to take out pensions when they work for 
small businesses and move from job to job. 
We made it easier for self-employed people 
to buy their own health insurance by giving 
them a bigger tax cut when they do so. We 
cut taxes for 15 million of the hardest pressed 
working people in America, and Paul 
Wellstone voted for that. 

You should also know that we have re- 
duced the welfare rolls by nearly 2 million 
starting in January of ’93 through policies all 
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of the folks in our party, including Senator 
Wellstone, supported—1.9 million fewer 
people on welkee, 1.9 million more people 
at work. The crime rate has gone down for 
4 years in a row; it’s at a 10-year low. Child 
support collections in America are up 50 per- 
cent compared to 4 years ago and almost 70 


percent in Minnesota. We're moving in the 
right direction. 

We raised the minimum wage for ]0 mil- 
a0 hes have 


lion people. Twelve million 
taken advantage of the family 
leave law that says you can have a little time 
off from work when a baby is born or a family 
member is sick. We are stronger because of 
that. Twenty-five million me now may be 
able to save their health insurance because 
we passed a law that says you can’t have your 
insurance jerked just because you’ve moved 
from job to job or because someone in your 
ee has been sick. And we passed another 
law that says mothers and their newborn ba- 
bies cannot be forced out of the hospital 
within 24 hours. Thank you, Senator 
Wellstone. Thank you, Members of Con- 
gress. 

Now, what you have to decide here in this 
election is not a matter of party. That’s an 
unconventional thing for me to say with all 
my fellow Democrats up here and most of 
you presumably members of our party, but 
it is not. What you have to decide—what you 
have to decide is what vision, what ideas do 
you want to shape the direction our country 
takes as we go through this huge time of 
change. There is a dramatic change. You 
know it here in Minnesota. Here in the Twin 
Cities area you're on the cutting edge of so 
much change, but let me just tell you a cou- 
ple of things to illustrate how much we're 
changing the way we work and live and relate 
to each other. 

When I became President, there were 3 
million people working at home on their 
computers, away from the office. Today there 
are over 12 million people doing that. Four 
years from now there will be 30 million 
ple doing that. That will change waned 
in the way we work. 

When I became President, most people 
thought HIV and AIDS was a rae yo 
tence. We have more than doubled the life 
expectancy of people with HIV and AIDS. 
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We're on the verge of turning it into a chron- 
ic disease. The medical research we've in- 
vested in has given us the first treatment ever 
for strokes. Last year medical researchers in 
Government-funded research discovered two 
“ae that cause breast cancer, and we may 

able now not only to detect it early and 
avoid radical treatment but even to prevent 
it altogether. I announced 30 million more 
dollars for genetic research and breast cancer 
yesterday. 

Many of you were moved when Chris- 
topher Reeve spoke at the Democratic Con- 
vention about the importance of medical re- 
search. And just about the time he spoke, 
for the first time ever a laboratory animal 
whose spine had been completely severed re- 
gained movement in its lower limbs by the 
transfer of nerves to the spine from other 
parts of the body. Think what that could 
mean. Think what that could mean—revolu- 
tionizing the potential of life in America. We 
are on the verge of an explosion of possibility, 
where more people than ever before will 
have a chance to live out their dreams. But 
you have to make the right decisions. Are 
we going to build a bridge to the future or 
a bridge to the past? 

Audience members. The future! 

The President. \s that bridge going to be 
big enough for all of us to walk across to- 
gether? 

Audience members. Yes! 


The President. Are we going to tell some 


people, 
time,” or are we going to say, 
a village”? 

Audience members. Yes! 

The President. That is the issue. When 
you see Mary Rieder up here talking, a per- 
son who has been a committed private citizen 
offering herself for Congress, you have to ask 
yourself, is this the vision I believe in, or was 
Speaker Gingrich right? 

Audience - No-o-o! 

The President. This is not about party; 
this is about your life. They passed a budget 
which would have ended the guarantee of 
medical care to our poorest children, to our 
seniors in nursing homes, to families who can 
maintain middle class lifestyles and still care 
for family members with disabilities. They 
would have ended that. They would have 


“You're on your own, have a good 
“It does take 
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given us the first real cuts in our education 
investments in modern history. They would 
have paralyzed the ability of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to protect the 
quality of our environment. They would have 
allowed employers to raid their employees’ 
pension funds, even to raise their own pay, 
if that’s what they wanted. 

And when I vetoed that budget they shut 
the Government down and said, “Oh, those 
Democrats, they love the Government so 
much they'll give us what we want just to 
get it open.” And I said, “I'd a lot rather 
see you hurt people for 3 months than 30 
years. No, thank you very much. We are 
going to stand up.” 

Now, these things have significance. This 
is not about the old-fashioned political de- 
bates: should this be done at the national and 
local level. This is really about how you think 
we're going forward into the future. That’s 
what’s at stake in Mary Rieder’s race. And 
all these talks about, you know, liberal and 
conservative, let me just give you an example 
of some of the choices. before us. This will 
happen; your vote will decide how this comes 
out. 

Your vote in the Presidential race and in 
other races will decide whether now that 
we've cut the deficit from $209 billion to 
$107 billion, whether we go on and balance 
the budget and still protect Medicare, Med- 
icaid, education, and the environment, and 
have targeted tax cuts that help people raise 
their children, have access to college, buy a 
first-time home, and pay for health insur- 
ance, all paid for already in our balanced 
budget plan; or whether we embrace this 
huge, $550 billion tax scheme which raises 
taxes on 9 million of our hardest working 
people, will blow a hole in the deficit, raise 
your interest rates, raise the cost of student 
loans, car payments, house payments, and 
business loans, and require bigger cuts than 
the ones I vetoed. That’s the decision. Forget 
about party; ask yourself, do you want that 
for your future? 

Audience members. No-o-o! 

The President. Don’t you think we ought 
to balance the budget and protect our values 
and our future? 


Audience members. Yes! 
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The President. That's what Paul 
Wellstone voted to do, and that’s what we'll 
do in the future. Your vote will decide. We 
passed the family and medical leave law. The 
leaders of the other party said it was a bad 
thing, it would hurt the economy. Twelve 
million families took advantage of it, and we 
have record numbers of new businesses. 
They were wrong. 

Now, I want to expand the family leave 
law and say people ought to be able to get 
a little time off to go see their children’s 
teacher twice a year and take their kids to 
regular doctor’s appointments. And I believe 
when workers earn overtime—I’m going to 
tell you, everywhere I go, people tell me the 
biggest challenge they're facing in their lives 
if they're parents and workers is trying to bal- 
ance the demand of being parents and work- 
ers. So I'd like to see us change the overtime 
law to give the worker the option when they 
run up overtime of taking the money for 
overtime or taking time with their children 
or sick parents or their sick spouses, if that’s 
what they want to do. You will decide. You 
will decide. 

You will decide whether we finish this 
work we are doing to stop the advertising, 
marketing, and sales, illegally, of tobacco to 
children. They are against it. Paul Wellstone 
is for it. You will decide in the Presidential 
race and in other races. 

You will decide whether we continue to 
support the safe and drug-free schools pro- 
gram. Let me say this: There has been a lot 
of talk about the drug issue. This is a difficult 
thing for America now. We've had a big de- 
cline in drug use in America, a big decline 
overall, but drug use is still going up among 
people under 18. And we now know from 
surveys that somewhere around 1990 large 
numbers of young people decided it wasn’t 
dangerous anymore, even though, if you take 
marijuana, all the medical studies now show 
that the toxicity of marijuana available today 
breaks up the concentration patterns of 
young people, can threaten the ability of 
young women to give birth to normal chil- 
dren, can undermine the whole future of 
people, not to mention what all the other 
drugs will do. It’s a problem. We all have 


to do more. 
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We increased border patrols. We in- 
creased penalties on drug kingpins and oth- 
ers. And we put more people in the schools, 
early, to give the kids something to say yes 
to, those D.A.R.E. officers and others. They 
tried to cut the safe and drug-free schools 
program in half. That’s their program for our 
kids—cut the safe and drug-free schools pro- 
gram in half. Paul Wellstone and I said, no 
thank you. We want more people out there 
trying to keep our kids out of trouble and 
giving them a future. And I think that’s what 
you ought to support. 

I don’t think it is conservative to want to 
cut the safe and drug-free schools program 
in half. Look at the crime rate. The crime 
rate’s gone down now for 4 years in a row. 
Is it still too high? You bet it is. But we know 
what works. All these folks up here in the 
Congress, they stood with me and helped me 
to pass the toughest crime bill in history. The 
leaders of the other party, they all fought it. 
And they went around and made a lot of hay 
in a lot of rural congressional districts, includ- 
ing in this part of our country, by telling peo- 
ple that the President and his party, they're 
trying to take your guns away from you. 
That’s what the Brady bill is all about; that’s 
what the assault weapons ban is all about. 

Well, they did that in ’94, but now we 
know, we’ve got a record now. Two years 
later, not a single hunter in Minnesota has 
lost a rifle. But 60,000 felons, fugitives, and 
stalkers did not get handguns because of the 
Brady bill. We were right, and they were 
wrong. They were wrong. And we just voted 
to extend the Brady bill to say if you beat 
up your spouse or your child, you can’t get 
a gun either. And I think we were right again. 

So now, when you think about the Presi- 
dent or the Senator or Mary Rieder, you have 
to think about what's still out there. Let me 
tell you what’s still out there. Are we going 
to finish the job of putting 100,000 police 
on the street, or shall we do it their way and 
walk away from it? Why would we abandon 
a strategy that is working, that is not only 
catching criminals but is preventing crime 
and giving our kids some role models in their 
neighborhoods and people to work with and 
something to say yes to? I think I know your 
answer. We need to build communities from 
the grassroots up, and we need to continue 
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until we finish the job of putting these 
100,000 police on the street and making all 
of our neighborhoods safe in America again. 
Will you help us? Will you help us? [Ap- 
plause) 

The same thing is true in the environment. 
We fought, we fought, we fought, and finally 
we prevailed. And so we have taken millions 
of tons of poisonous chemicals out of our air. 
We've lifted the quality of drinking water and 
the safety of our foods, and we've closed 
more toxic waste sites in 3 years than the 
previous administrations did in 12. And we 
saved the parks from an ill-advised attempt 
to sell off some of our national parks. But 
we have a lot to do. Ten million children 
still live within 4 miles of toxic waste sites. 
If you give us a chance to move forward, we'll 
close 500 more and say our children are 
growing up next to , not poison. I want 
you to help us build that future. Will you 
do that? [Applause] 

But let me say this: Far and away the most 
important distinction between us, and far and 
away the most important decision you have 
to make in terms of how we'll be living 20 
or 30 years from now involves education. 
You've heard Mary talk about it. You heard 
Senator Wellstone talk about it. The truth 
is that even in a State like Minnesota, with 
a well-deserved reputation for having one of 
the finest educational systems in the world, 
we have to do better. We have to do better. 
The truth is that with our increasing diver- 
sity, 40 percent of our 8-year-olds stil cannot 
read a book independently. And so I have 
proposed that we marshal 30,000 readin 
specialists and AmeriCorps volunteers an 
that we go out and ask for a million more 
volunteers. And let me say, in the budget I 
just signed we got 200,000 more positions 
in work-study for college students. And I 
want half of them to go to teaching kids to 
read because I know if we all work on it, 
by the year 2000 we can have a country 
where every 8-year-old in American can hold 
up a book and say, “I can read this all by 
myself.” That’s what I’m trying to get done. 

And I want us to build an America in the 
year 2000 where every classroom and every 
library and every school is hooked up to the 
information superhighway, to the Internet, to 
the World Wide Web. What is the signifi- 
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cance of that? Well, here in the Twin Cities 
there are a lot of you in this audience today 
that know more about computers now than 
I'll ever know. But I know this: There are 
still people in isolated inner cities and in re- 
mote rural areas that do not have the edu- 
cational opportunities they need and deserve, 
and they are not learning as much as they 
should, and the rest of us will pay for it unless 
we do better. If we hook up every classroom 
and every library to the information super- 
highway, for the very first time in the history 
of the United States all of our children in 
the rich, the middle ciass, and the poor dis- 
tricts will have access to the same informa- 
tion in the same way in the same time. It 
will revolutionize education, and we can do 
it together. We can do it together. 

And the last thing I would say to you is, 
we must open the doors of college education 
to every single American of any age who 
needs to go. And in our balanced budget 
plan—in our balanced budget plan, paid ee 
every dime of it—are three proposals: One, 
more people can save in IRA’s for years and 
years and then take the money out without 
any penalty if the money is being used to 
pay for a college education or health care 
or to buy a first home. Two, we want to make 
2 years of education in a community college 
as universal in 4 years as a high shell 
ploma is today. And here’s how we’re going 
to do it. No program, no bureaucracy. Just 
simply to say we will give you a deduction 
dollar for dollar. You can take, dollar for dol- 
lar, off your tax bill the cost of a typical com- 
munity college tuition for 2 years if you will 
just go, make your grades, and do a good 
job. That will revolutionize opportunity in 
America. And finally, I believe we should 
offer a tax deduction every year of up to 
$10,000 a year for the cost of college tuition 
at any institution at any level. That will revo- 
lutionize American education. 

Now, if we do these things, we will create 
an America in which everybody has a chance 
to live out their dreams. We will create an 
America that is still leading the world eco- 
nomically and politically and militarily for 

and prosperity and freedom. 

And finally, and maybe most important, we 
have to commit ourselves not to falling prey 
to the demonic divisions that are hurting so 
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many people elsewhere in the world. How 
much time have I spent as your President 
in the Middle East, in Northern Ireland, in 
Bosnia, sending troops to Rwanda to save 
hundreds of thousands of lives, where people 
are fighting all over the world because they're 
of different races, religions, tribes, creeds. 
How many people are there in the world who 
get up every day, and the only way they can 
get through the day is to say, “Well, whatever 
you think about me, at least I’m not them.” 
They look down on them. 

How much hatred will we have to endure 
before we finally say, “Enough”? That is what 
I have worked for in Bosnia, what I worked 
for in Haiti, what we're working for in the 
Middle East at this very moment. In Amer- 
ica, that is why I’ve fought those church 
burnings and the desecration of the syna- 
gogues and the Islamic centers. That is why. 

Now, in Minnesota, I want you all to say 
this election is also about whether we're 
going to treat each other with respect, be- 
cause I want to be able to say we're going 
to build this bridge, and it’s going to walk 
across to the 21st century, to the era of great- 
est possibility ever known. And all I need 
to know about you is whether you believe 
in the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, the 
Declaration of Independence, and whether 
you're willing to show up and do your job 
tomorrow. If you are, I don’t want to know 
anything else about you. You’re part of my 
America. 

Let’s join hands and walk into a bright new 
future. Will you help us build that bridge? 
Will you help us? Will you be there on Tues- 
day? [Applause] 

God bless you, Minnesota. Thank you. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:40 p.m. at the 
Target Center. In his remarks, he referred to Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey III, Minnesota attorney gen- 
eral, and Mary Rieder, candidate for Minnesota’s 
First Congressional District. A portion of these 
remarks could not be verified because the tape 


was incomplete. 


Remarks in Chicago, Illinois 
October 28, 1996 


The President. Thank you. Thank you. 
Thank you so much. It is always, always good 
to be back in Chicago. Senator Moseley- 
Braun, thank you so much. And, Mr. Mayor, 
thank you for your strong support, your 
friendship, and your very moving history les- 
son about the times when your father was 
here with President Kennedy. Maybe a week 
from tomorrow we can reclaim a lot of our 
great hopes and take them into the 21st cen- 
tury with pride and energy and vigor. 

I want to thank Congressman Bobby Rush, 
Congresswoman Cardiss Collins, Con - 
man Bill Lipinski for being here. And ieee 
that there are some other congressional can- 
didates other than those that Dick Durbin 
mentioned: Clem Balanoff, my friend Danny 
Davis, and Rod Blagojevich. We're going to 
win that seat back to Con . Thank you, 
Cook County Board President John Stroger, 
Assessor Tom Hynes, State Chair Gary 
LaPaille, our attorney general candidate, 
Dick Devine—thank you all for being here. 

I want to thank Kevin Cronin, Koko Tay- 
lor, the Children—Children’s Choir, the 
Lennox Family, and Perfect Harmony who 
sang for us tonight and performed. I also 
want you to know that in addition to Mayor 
Daley we have some other mayors here. It’s 
nearly heresy to say there is another mayor 
besides Mayor Daley in Chicago, but we have 
here a very large number of mayors from all 
over the Midwest who have endorsed Al 
Gore and Bill Clinton for reelection today, 
including the great mayor of the city of De- 
troit, Dennis Archer, os is over here, Mayor 
Carlton Finkbeiner of Toledo, who had a 
rally with 25,000 people for me late in Toledo 
one night, thank you—Mayor Gordon Bush 
from East St. Louis, Mayor Sharon Sayles 
Belton from Minneapolis, Mayor Kernan 
from South Bend, Indiana, and many others 
who are here. Thank you, all the mayors, for 
coming and for your support. 

You know, on St. Patrick’s Day of 1992, 
the people of Illinois gave me a great victory 
in the Democratic primary for President and 
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sent me on the way to a nomination and to 
ultimate victory in November, again led by 
the strong support of the people from Illinois 
and the strong support of the people from 
Chicago. One week from tomorrow, I want 
to ride home to victory for America on the 
shoulders of the people from Illinois one 
more time. 

I want to say to you how glad I am tonight 
that so many of you in this audience are 
young. I thank the young people for coming 
tonight. And I want to say how grateful I 
am for all the various groups of people who 
are represented here: the labor people, the 
business people, the union leaders, the veter- 
ans’ leaders, the Haitian-Americans, the 
Asian-Americans, the African-Americans, the 
Hispanic-Americans, the Irish-Americans, 
the Polish-Americans—all of us. And then all 
the rest of us like me, and whatever is left. 

I say that because you will have to make 
two great decisions in that election a week 
from tomorrow. It is the last election of the 
20th century and the first Presidential elec- 
tion of the 21st century, and you must decide 
whether in that election you believe our best 
days are before us, you believe as I do we 
are entering a great age of possibility, and 
you are determined to see us build a bridge 
to the future, not a bridge to the past. 

And then you must decide, as you look 
around this great crowd tonight, whether we 
are going forward in that future together. 
How many times have we seen America be 
put back when we became divided against 
one another? But when all of these different 

ple here show up in one crowd and join 
ands, with shared values, shared hopes, and 
shared dreams, respecting our differences 
and cherishing our common values, there is 
nothing that can stop America. We're going 
forward together into that 21st century. 

You know, I remember so many things 
over the last 4 years, and I always get terribly 
nostalgic when I come to Chicago. But I want 
to say a few things about what’s happened 
that affect you and your decision that involve 
Dick Durbin. 

You know, when I came here 4 years ago, 
even though Hillary was from Chicago, you 
sort of took me on faith. Well, now there 
is a record. Today we announced that the 
deficit, which was $290 billion when I took 
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office, has dropped all 4 years for the first 
time in the 20th century and is now going 
to be $107 billion this year. Now, for you, 
for you that’s meant lower interest rates. It 
means more investment and more jobs. It 
means lower car payments, lower home 
mortgage payments. It means lower college 
loan payments. That’s what that means. 

Now, when we were debating the eco- 
nomic plan in 1993, all of our friends on the 
other side, all of our friends on the other 
side voted against it. They said it would in- 
crease the deficit. They said it would wreck 
the economy. They said it was a terrible 
thing. Dick Durbin voted for it and provided 
the decisive vote. His courage has given us 
the economy we have today, and he deserves 
your vote for the United States Senate. 

Audience members. Durbin! Durbin! 
Durbin! 

The President. Not only that, this is about 
more than economics. The FBI reported last 
week that crime is at a 10-year low in Amer- 
ica, that crime has gone down in each of the 
last 4 years. Now, we all know it’s still too 
high, but it’s moving in the right direction. 
And one reason is, our administration has 
formed a partnership with the city of Chi- 
cago, the other cities represented here. 
We're putting 100,000 more police on the 
street. We're taking assault weapons off the 
street. We passed the Brady bill. The Brady 
bill has kept 60,000 felons, fugitives, and 
stalkers from getting handguns. And we just 
said if you beat up your spouse or your child, 
you can’t buy a handgun either. That’s what 
we did. 

Now, the leaders of the other party, they 
fought us. The toughest crime bill in history 
with all the law enforcement organizations 
in the country behind it, and they wouldn’t 
help. They fought us. They said we were 
going to take people’s guns away, and they 
walked away from an historic opportunity to 
make our children, our streets, our neighbor- 
hoods, our schools, our homes safer. 

But Dick Durbin didn’t walk away. He 
stood up to bat and helped us hit it out of 
the park. And that’s why the crime rate’s 
down and why he has earned your support 
for the United States Senate for the future 
of Illinois. Will you help him? [Applause] 
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Audience 
Durbin! 

The President. Folks, you heard Senator 
Moseley-Braun and Congressman Durbin 
talking about the budget fight we had before. 
We did have a difficult budget fight. They 
did shut the Government down. They wanted 
to cut education on the verge of the 21st cen- 
tury. They wanted to par: our ability to 
protect the environment. They wanted to re- 
move a 30-year guarantee of health care to 

r families, to older people in nursing 
omes, to families who have members with 
disabilities. They wanted to take all of it away. 
We said no. They shut the Government 
down. We said no again. But the real reason 
it worked is that people like Dick Durbin 
were there to say we're going to uphold the 
President’s veto. We're not going to let them 
divide our country and take us back. 

So now you have the future out there. You 
have the * ree out there, and you have to 
decide, are we going to balance the budget 
in a way that protects our investment in our 
future and our obligations to each other, or 
are we going to adopt their risky tax scheme 
that would blow a Pole in the deficit, raise 
taxes on 9 million people, and bring back all 
those cuts again even more? We’re going to 
do the right thing and balance the alien 
and build that bridge to the 21st century. 
That’s what we're going to do. 

Are we going to do the right thing and 
keep going until we put those 100,000 police 
on the street, help the cities take on the 
gangs, ban those bullets whose only purpose 
is to pierce the bulletproof vests of police 
officers? Let’s do the right thing and keep 
building that bridge to the 21 century. 

Are we going to do the right thing and 
keep protecting our environment and clean 
up all those toxic waste pene that are 
threatening our children’s future? [Applause] 
Let’s don’t turn back. Let’s build that bridge 
to the 21st century. 

Are we going to do the right thing and 
help our families? Are we going to expand 
the family leave law so that parents can go 
to their children’s parent pet at the 
school and take their kids to the doctor? I 
think we’re going to do the right thing. 

Are we going to do the right thing and 
open the te of college education to all 


members. Durbin! Durbin! 
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Americans? [Applause] We want to see all 
of our children learning in our schools. We 
want to see every 12-year-old able to hook 
up to the Internet. And we want to see every 
18-year-old in America able to go to college. 
If you ve us a chance, that’s what we'll do. 

Finally, are we going to do the right thin 
about going forward together? Loo aoe 
this crowd tonight, just look around. Look 
around. We've got all kinds of le here 
tonight. We even have some fo: ties for 
the other candidates tonight. You're wel- 
come; we're glad to have you here. We're 
glad you're here. Look around. 

You just think—just think about this world 
we're moving into: the cold war in the back- 
ground; no Russian missiles pointed at the 
children of the United States for the first 
time since the dawn of the nuclear age. But 
what threatens us? Racial, ethnic, religious, 
tribal hatred; terrorism fueled by those 
hatreds. People all over the world who be- 
lieve their life only has meaning if they can 
look down on someone else—“At least I’m 
not in that racial group, that ethnic group, 
that religious group.” 

Look at the Middle East and Northern Ire- 
land and Bosnia and Rwanda and Burundi 
and Haiti, and all these places where the 
United States had tried to stand up for free- 
dom and human dignity and peace. We dare 
not let that happen here. It should be thrill- 
ing to you that you can look around this 
crowd and see Americans from every con- 
tinent. It should be thrilling to you that ex- 
cept for the Native Americans, we all come 
from someplace else, and we need to respect 
each other. 

So I say to you, that future out there in 
the 21st century will be the greatest age of 
human possibility we have ever known. More 
of our children will have a chance to live out 
their dreams than any time in history if we 
make the right decisions. The decision we 
make a week from tomorrow will have a pro- 
found impact on how we go into that new 
century, on whether we say, “We're going 
forward together” or whether we say, “You're 
on your own;” on whether we say, “I hope 
you can make it, but we’re too busy to help,” 
or whether we say, “We do think it takes a 
village to raise our children and build our 
future, and we’re going to do it.” 
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And so I say to you, probably no person 
in history who was not a child of Illinois has 
ever loved this State more or owed more to 
it than I do. But I ask you one last time, 
one week from tomorrow, let’s build that 
bridge to the 21st century. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 


you. 


Nore: The President spoke at 8:15 p.m. in Daley 
Plaza. In his remarks, he referred to Mayor Rich- 
ard M. Daley of Chicago; Clem Balanoff, can- 
didate for Illinois’ 11th Congressional District; 
Danny K. ee candidate for Illinois’ Seventh 
Congressional District; and Rod R. B : 
candidate for Illinois’ Fifth Aaa alert: so 
A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Remarks at Ohio State University in 
Columbus, Ohio 


October 29, 1996 


The President. Thank you very much, 
Jennie Nelson. Your fellow student did a 
= job, didn’t she, 7 here in front of this 

ig crowd? Give her a hand. Thank you. [Ap- 
plause] Thank you, Senator John Glenn. 
Thank you, Senator Ben Espy. Thank you, 
Ted Strickland, for having the courage to run 
for the Congress again. Your courage should 
be rewarded, and I hope it will be, by the 
people of Ohio. 

We have a number of other people here 
with me today, including our National Treas- 
urer and your former State treasurer from 
Ohio, Mary Ellen Withrow. Thank you, Mary 
Ellen. And we have another candidate for 
Congress here today who is opposing the ar- 
chitect of the Gingrich-Dole budget that shut 
the Government down and would have di- 
vided the country. Thank you, Cynthia 
Ruccia, for having the courage to take on that 
race for Congress. 

I thank Representative Charlita Tavares 
for being here; our State Democratic chair, 
David Leland; State senate candidate Mary 
Jo Kilroy; Bill Burga, the president of the 
AFL-CIO; Mike Bilirakis, the president of 
the Ohio Education Association; Tom Moon- 
ey of the Ohio Federation of Teachers. Tony 
Celebreeze, thank you for being here. And 
thank you, Ohio State. Thank you, band and 
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cheerleaders, for being here. Thank you all 
up there. Thank you. 

On the way in today, your student leaders 

ve me an Ohio State pin, your fine basket- 

all coach gave me a jogging suit for the win- 
ter that I can run in, and I needed no re- 
minding that your football team is having an- 
other wonderful season. Congratulations. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it seems almost 
amazing to me that it was 4 years ago that 
I came here to Ohio State, and we had a 

t rally outside, thousands of le, a lot 
pe ex ety I think I ae eoated for 
more than an hour to shake hands, talking 
to you about my hopes for the future. 

Now, 4 years later, you are about to go 
to the polls, just a week from today, to elect 
the last President of the 20th century and 
the first President of the 21st century. Four 
years ago when I came here, I came because 
I was worried about how you would go into 
the 21st century and because I had a vision 
for what America ought to be like at the dawn 
of that new era: a country with the American 


dream alive and well for everyone willing to 
work for it; a country still leading the world 


toward peace and freedom and prosperity; 
a country where we are coming together in 
the midst of all of our diversity, not being 
driven apart and divided as so many other 
countries in the world are. I believe we are 
closer to that vision today than we were 4 
ago, and I ask you to stay on the right 

track to build our bridge to the 21st century. 
Our strategy of opportunity for all, respon- 
sibility from all, an American community in 
which everyone has a place at the table and 
a role to sy is paying off. You heard Sen- 
ator Glenn say we have 10% million new 
jobs; unemployment in Ohio has dropped a 
third to 4.6 percent. We've cut the deficit 
by 63 percent. We got the lowest combined 
rates of unemployment, inflation, and home 
mortgages in 28 years. We have the biggest 
drop in child poverty in 20 years. We have 
the highest rate of homeownership in 15 
som Household income is up $1,600. We 
ave now dropping crime rates and dropping 
welfare rolls for 4 years in a row. We are 
moving in the right direction toward the 21st 
century, and I ask you to stay on that track. 
We are also breaking the barriers that will 
unleash a future that we can only imagine 
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and sometimes not even imagine. Many of 
you students in this audience will soon be 
doing jobs that have not been invented yet. 
Some of you will soon be doing jobs that have 
not been imagined yet. 

Here at Ohio State and Ohio Tech and 
biotech centers and firms all across America, 
new discoveries are being made at breath- 
taking speed. The United States Government 
just signed a contract with IBM to produce 
a supercomputer 

Audience members. Dole-Kemp! Dole- 
Kemp! Dole-Kemp! 

Audience - Boo-o-o! 

The President. Wait. Hey, wait a minute. 
Just listen to it. Wait, wait. Wait a minute; 
wait a minute. Just listen to them. Wait a 
minute. Why are they screaming like that? 
We heard you. Now, how about the first 
amendment? We heard your message; now 
you listen to ours. This is a university. This 
is a university, and we have respected their 
free speech. They won’t respect ours because 
they hate the truth. We’re better off, and we 
had to run over them to do it. 

Now—they must not have any student 
loans; Senator Dole voted against creating 
the student loan program. Ohio State adopt- 
ed our direct loan program. They must not 
be in the direct loan program, which gives 
you the right to pay your loan back as a per- 
centage of your income, because Senator 
Dole Ted the fight against the direct loan pro- 
gram. And they must believe we should start 
the 21st century as the only great nation in 
the world with no one in the President’s Cab- 
inet to represent education, because that is 
part of the Dole-Kemp program for the 21st 
century: Get rid of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

I welcome anyone to these rallies, and I 
welcome you to theirs. I hope you will never 
go to theirs and stop them from speaking. 
I believe in free speech at every university 
in America. 

Now, where was I? We just signed a con- 
tract with IBM in which the United States 
and IBM will produce a supercomputer that 
will do more calculations in a second than 
you can do at home tonight on your hand- 
held calculator in 30,000 years. Recently, sci- 
entists were able to have movement in lab- 
oratory animals whose spines have been com- 
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pletely severed because of nerve transplants 
to the spine from other parts of the body. 

The human genome project has now 
mapped out 40 percent of the genetic struc- 
ture of the body, including discovering in the 
last 4 years two genes which cause breast 
cancer. We have more than doubled the life 
expectancy of people with HIV and AIDS 
in only 4 years which opens the prospects 
that it will become a chronic disease. Now 
all these things are happening 

Audience members. Dole-Kemp! Dole- 
Kemp! Dole-Kemp! 

The President. and therefore what 
we ought to be focusing on today is how we 
can build a future together that will be wor- 
thy of all of our people. 

I tell you what I'll do. I'll bet you they 
won't be doing that a week from today. Ev- 
erybody who believes in the first amendment 
cheer. 

Audience members. Yea! 

The President. Thank you. Now, let’s go 
on. 

You know, we heard a lot of talk from the 
other side about fiscal responsibility. And you 
heard Senator Glenn say that the deficit has 
gone down in all 4 years of this administra- 
tion for the first time, he said, since President 
Truman. Actually, President Truman had to 
raise the deficit one year because of the war 
in Korea. This is the first time in the 20th 
century in all 4 years of a President’s adminis- 
tration the deficit has gone down. And that’s 
a good thing for America. It means lower in- 
terest rates, lower credit card rates, car pay- 
ment rates, home mortgage payments. It’s 
moving us in the right direction. 

We're moving from a welfare system based 
on dependence to one based on independ- 
ence. The welfare rolls are nearly 2 million 
smaller than they were 4 years ago—incon- 
venient for those who would shout down 
speakers, but it is—2 million. Now, this wel- 
fare reform bill gives us a chance to move 
people forever from welfare to work. But we 
still have to create jobs. If you’re going to 
tell people you've got to go to work if you’re 
able-bodied, there has to be work there for 
them to go to. So we have a plan for that. 

We're making our families, our —- 
hoods safer. We're putting 100,000 police on 
the street, taking drugs and guns and gangs 
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off the street. The Brady bill has kept 60,000 
felons, fugitives, and stalkers from getting 
handguns, but no Ohio hunter has lost his 
weapon, not a single one. 

We have helped to pe oy families by 
passing the family and medical leave law. I 
tell all of you students here who have not 
started your families yet, one of the biggest 
challenges facing parents—I hear it every- 
where I go—is how to balance the demands 
of work and the demands of parenting. Ev- 
erywhere I go people talk about it. The fam- 
ily and natal lease law has allowed 12 mil- 
lion families to take some time off from work 
without losing their jobs. Senator Dole led 
the fight against the family leave law. That’s 
why they're screaming now, and they're 
wrong, and they won’t be screaming. 

So you tell me, do you agree with the 
screamers who were against family and medi- 
cal leave, or do you think America is better 
off that you can take a little time otf when 
your baby is born or someone in your family 
has been sick? Do you agree? [Applause] And 
would you like to see the family leave law 
extended so that you can take some time off 
to see parents go to the teacher conferences 
at the school or to medical appointments 
with their family members? 

These are the things we have to do. But 
there is no choice before you that is more 
profoundly significant than the choice involv- 
ing education. Today I brought with me the 
Secretary of Education, Dick Riley, who 
served with me as a Governor and I believe 
is the finest Secretary of Education ever to 
serve the United States. I'd like for him to 
stand up and be recognized. [Applause] We 
have worked—for 20 years we have worked, 
first as Governors, then now here in the Na- 
tional Government, to try to advance the 
cause of education. Now you have to decide 
whether you believe there are things we 
should do together or whether we should just 
say, “You're on your own.” 

When Ted Strickland said his opponent 
had said to the school people in his district, 
“You're entitled to only so much education 
as you can afford,” I think we ought to com- 
“nae his opponent for his candor and his 

onesty because that is what they believe. 


But I don’t believe that; I believe everybody 


should have a chance to have as much edu- 
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cation as is necessary to develop their God- 
given capacity. And you have to decide. You 
have to decide. You have to decide. 

ience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. You know—remember 
what John Glenn said? I want a country in 
which every 8-year-old can read, in which 
every 12-year-old can log on to the Internet, 
in which every 18-year-old can go to college. 
I would be screaming, too, if 1 wanted a 
— that took Head Start and Big Bird 
away from 5-year-olds, school lunches away 
from 10-year-olds, summer jobs away from 
15-year-olds, and college loans away from 20- 
year-olds. I might be screaming, too. We are 
not afraid of honest discussion and debate, 
so we don’t have to shout our opponents 
down. But I might be screaming if I had that 
kind of record—either that or running and 
looking for a rock to hide behind. 

We're having a good time here today, but 
this is serious business. Our ability to give 
every young person in this country the capac- 
ity to live up to his or her God-given abilities, 
without regard to their race, their income, 
their region, where they start out in life, is 
central to their ability, all of your abilities 
to build strong families, strong careers, and 
strong communities and central to America’s 
ability to maintain its world leadership not 
only in economic but in military and political 
terms in the 21st century. 

I'd like to talk to you just for a minute— 
you know what we have done—I want to talk 
about what we are going to do. First of all, 
we know that we have the best system of 
higher education in the world. We know that 
our schools are doing a great job with a lot 
of our students, but we also know that com- 
pared to many other countries, too many of 
our students are getting too far in schools 
without knowing what they need to know to 
compete and win in the global economy of 
the 2lst century. So here’s what I think 
should be done in the future and what I will 
work for. 

Number one, as we have been trying to 
do for years, the States of this country must 
set high national standards based on inter- 
national standards of excellence for students, 
for teachers, and for schools. The only way 
to get excellence in education for everyone 
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is to define it, to expect it, to demand it, 
and then to measure it. I believe all children 
can learn. But we have to have high expecta- 
tions, and people need to understand that 
90 percent of what we need to know is not 
a function of IQ, it is a function of sustained 
effort, and we have to have it measured 
against high standards. 

That’s why I believe that students should 
pass to move from one level in school to an- 
other, and a diploma ought to mean some- 
thing, and we ought to know that, we ought 
to measure it. But these standardized tests 
shouldn’t be just measuring your test-taking 
ability; everybody should know on the front 
end what it is you need to know to meet 
world-class standards, and that is what should 
be tested. So you can have a lot of tests that 
don’t mean anything. If we’re going to have 
the tests, they must be tied to what is defined 
as an excellent education. That is what I 
favor, and everybody in every State is entitled 
to it. 

Number two, we should continue to sup- 
port grassroots reforms, as Secretary Riley 
has, to give parents and teachers and prin- 
cipals and students the capacity to achieve 
their highest level in every school in America. 
Every parent should have the freedom to 
choose their child’s public school. Our bal- 
anced budget plan contains funds to create 
3,000 new schools, charter schools, schools 
that are free to innovate, to demand high 
standards, schools that survive only if they 
produce results. The States already have 
money to begin that, and I urge them to do 
it. 

But before parents can exercise the right 
sort of choice, they have to have enough in- 
formation. So today, again let me say I chal- 
lenge the States and the school districts of 
America to publish report cards on every 
school and to put them on the Internet. Par- 
ents should be able to compare class size, 
reading scores, safety records, with all the 
schools in their district, all the schools in 
their State, and with schools across the coun- 
try. We need to know how our schools are 
doing, and the schools should have a report 
card accessible to every parent in the United 
States, in every State and every community. 

Number three, we should do, as Ted 
Strickland says—in our balanced budget plan 
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we have a plan that will lower the interest 
rates on borrowing for school districts that 
are desperate to build cafeterias, new facili- 
ties, remodel facilities. There are almost 52 
million children in school this year. This is 
the first year when there have been more 
children in our school systems across Amer- 
ica than were there during the Baby Boom 
years—the first year. 

I have been to school after school after 
school where people are running out of the 
classrooms, where the conditions are broken 
down, the schools don’t have the money to 
fix them, where beautiful old buildings are 
surrounded by trailers taking up the extra 
students. We have to do this together now. 

Number four, we ought to work hard to 
make our schools, all our schools, places of 
values and learning, not violence. We have 
supported zero tolerance for guns in schools. 
We have encouraged schools to adopt school 
uniform policies. We have helped commu- 
nities to enforce truancy laws and curfews. 
We fought hard to protect the safe and drug- 
free schools program from slashing cuts, be- 
cause all of our children, early in life, need 
to see one of those D.A.R.E. officers or other 
role models up in their classrooms saying, 
“These drugs can kill you. They're not just 
illegal. They’re wrong. They can kill you.” We 
need to do that, and we should support it. 

I have also challenged all of our schools 
to a broad national goal: Every child in Amer- 
ica should be able to read independently by 
the third grade. Forty percent of our children 
still cannot do that. I want to send 30,000 
reading specialists and national service corps, 
AmeriCorps volunteers around the country 
to form an army of one million people to 
make sure that by the year 2000 all of our 
third graders can read independently. 

In the budget I signed last month, we in- 
creased the number of work-study jobs for 
college students by a third, by 200,000—that 
many more work-study slots. Now, I want to 
ask you something. I have recommended that 
at least 100,000 of those new work-study slots 
be allocated to young people who are willing 
to work to teach children to read. Would you 
help do that? Will you support that goal? Will 
you help us? [Applause] Think what it would 


mean for America if every 8-year-old in this 
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country could hold up a book and say, “I 
can read this all by myself.” We can do that. 

The next thing we have to do is to hook 
up every classroom and library in America 
to the Internet by the year 2000. You know, 
4 years ago nobody but nuclear physicists had 
ever heard of the Internet. Today even my 
cat, Socks, has his own Web page. [Laughter] 
I’m amazed at that. I meet kids all the time— 
been talking to my cat on the Internet. 
[Laughter] It’s an amazing thing. By the time 
a child born today is old enough to read, 
there will be 100 million people on the 
Internet. We must connect all of our class- 
rooms and libraries to that information su- 
perhighway by the year 2000. Here in Ohio 
and 18 other States this past weekend, a 
NetDay was held in which business people, 
computer technicians, students, parents, 
teachers all worked to hook up their schools. 

Now, let me tell you what this means. I 
have asked the Federal Communications 
Commission to authorize an E-rate, a rate 
that would say, all the schools and libraries 
in America will be able to hook up to the 
Internet for free. We've committed—actu- 


ally, the Internet is even getting overload 
now, so we’ve committed another $100 mil- 


lion to creating a new, expanded, upgraded, 
next-generation Internet to handle all of you 
who want to get on it. 

Now, if you’re not a computer wizard, like 
me, let me explain in plain language what 
it means. If we can hook up all of our class- 
rooms to the information superhighway, to 
the Internet, to the World Wide Web, what 
it means is, in those school districts Ted 
Strickland was talking about in southern 
Ohio, in the poorest inner-city school dis- 
tricts in America, in the most remote school 
districts in the far reaches of the high plains 
in America, for the first time ever they and 
the schools in all the richest districts and the 
middle class districts, for the first time ever, 
will have access to the same information in 
the same way at the same time. It will revolu- 
tionize educational opportunity in America, 
and we owe it to our children to do just that. 
And I hope you will support it. 

And finally, I want you to help me in this 
election and afterward to open the doors of 
college education to all Americans. Every- 
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body who wants to go who is willing to work 
should be able to go. 

We have improved the student loan pro- 
gram. This direct loan program that Ohio 
State participates in has saved the average 
college student $200 and lots of time. But 
most important of all, it says you can pay 
your colleve loan back as a percentage of 
your pu. So no student ever now needs 
to fear borrowing money to hy to college oe 
fear they'll go broke Payin . e loans o 
cause you can pay it back as a rosa 
of your income. It is a very important thing. 
Secondly, we've signed the biggest increase 
in Pell grants last month in 20 years. We did 
add 200,000 people to work-study. We've got 
almost 70,000 young people who have now 
earned money for college through 
AmeriCorps, but I want to do three more 
things and ask you to help me. 

Number one, not everybody in America 
is or can go to a place like Ohio State, but 
almost every American of any age who needs 
further education is within driving distance 
of a good community college. I want to make 
2 years of education after high school as uni- 
versal as a high school diploma is today, and 
we can do it. We can do it. We can do it 
by simply saying you can deduct the cost of 
your tuition, dollar for dollar, from your tax 
bill, a HOPE scholarship in the form of a 
$1,500 tax credit. That will revolutionize edu- 
cation. 

Number two, we should give every family 
a deduction of up to $10,000 a year for the 
cost of college tuition at any place of higher 
education, undergraduate or graduate, in the 
United States of America. 

And number three, we should expand 
IRA’s so that families can save in these indi- 
vidual retirement accounts and then with- 
draw from them without any tax penalty if 
the money is used to pay for college or buy- 
ing a first-time home or dealing with a family 
medical cost. These things will allow us to 
say that middle income families will never, 
never be taxed on the money they save and 
spend for college. It will revolutionize the 
capacity of people to finance a college edu- 
cation in America. 

Now, again I say I want you to think about 
what our country should look like in the 21st 
century. What is your vision for America 
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then? What is your vision for America when 
your children are your age? That is what this 
whole thing is about. So as you go to the 
polls and as you debate this with your friends 
and neighbors over the next week and as you 
encourage a vigorous exchange, think about 
this, and think about this last point. 

Look around this hall — Look around 
this hall today. We have people of all kinds 
of different political ee hter|—and 
genders ok otal backgrounds and reli- 
gions and races. There is no place in America 
anymore where you can’t find some measure 
of diversity. 

I was in Detroit the other day, and I was 
told that in Wayne County there are people 
from 141 different racial and ethnic groups— 
14] in one county in America. There are only 
192 different national groups represented at 
the Olympics. Amazing. But you look at the 
rest of the world. Pick up the paper on any 
day and you read about the Middle East or 
Bosnia or Northern Ireland or Rwanda or 
Burundi. All over the world, people literally 
torn apart by their differences. Why? Be- 
cause there is something in human nature 
that makes people have to believe that they 
can only be important if they're looking down 
on someone else. “Well, whatever is wrong 
with me, at least I’m not them.” 

Now, we're trying to beat that rap. And 
that’s why we cannot tolerate hatred or intol- 
erance in this country. That’s why America 
reacted so — against the horror of 
Oklahoma City. That’s why America reacted 
so strongly against the church burnings and 
the desecration of synagogues and Islamic 
centers in America. That’s why—we know 
that. We know that. 

And let me tell you, for all of the other 
issues I’ve talked about today, it is just as 
important for you to be able to say in your 
heart that you want to build a bridge to the 
21st century big enough, wide enough, strong 
enough for everybody to walk across, and if 
someone stands up and says, “I believe in 
the Constitution, * Bill of Rights, and the 
Declaration of Independence, and I’m will- 
ing to show up and do my job at work or 
as a student or in some other way tomorrow. 
I’m going to obey the law and be a respon- 
sible citizen,” you need to be able to say back, 
“I need to know nothing else about you. 
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You're part of my America. I will join hands 
with you, and we will walk into the 21st cen- 
tury together.” 

Thank you, Ohio. Thank you. God bless 
you. Be there with us next Tuesday. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:55 a.m. at St. 
John’s Arena. In his remarks, he referred to State 
Senator Ben Espy; Cynthia Ruccia, candidate for 
Ohio’s 12th Congressional District; and Franklin 
County recorder candidate Anthony Celebreeze, 
Jr. 


Remarks at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


October 29, 1996 


The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you, Philadelphia. Can you hear us 
in the back? Beyond the fence? Thank you. 
Thank you for being here today. Thank you, 
Congressman Chaka Fattah, for your elo- 
quent introduction. What's all that music? 
[Laughter] Whoever turned it off, give them 
a hand. That’s great. There are a few thou- 
sand people out there beyond the fence. Can 
you hear us back there? Welcome. We're 
glad to see you. 

Thank you, Congressman Chaka Fattah, 
for your leadership. Thank you, Mayor 
Rendell, for your outstanding leadership of 
Philadelphia. It’s amazing what you've ac- 
complished for all of America, as you said 
in your introduction. [Laughter] Congress- 
man Borski, Congressman Foglietta. And I'd 
like to introduce a person that I hope will 
be joining them in the United States Con- 
gress to fight for you and your future, Joe 
Hoeffel, a congressional candidate, very near 
here. Thank you, sir. Thank you, president 
of the Philadelphia City Council, John Street. 
Thank you, my good friends, Grover Wash- 
ington, Patti LaBelle, Boyz 2 Men. Weren't 
they great? 

Thank you, Rodney Peete, for what you 
said and what you do, and we all wish you 
well in your recovery. He’s in a line of work 
where he even takes more blows than I do, 
and he’s doing very well. [Laughter] And 
thank you, Holly, for being here. Thank you, 
Dr. Papadakis, and thank you, Dr. Judith 
Roden. Thank you, Chairman Brady and 
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thank you, Catherine Baker Knowles. And I 
understand that there are students here from 
21 different colleges and _ universities 
throughout the Delaware Valley, thank you, 
all of you, for coming here today. 

Thank you, Secretary Riley, for being here 
with me and for being, I believe, the most 
outstanding Secretary of Education in the 
history of that department. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we're about to elect 
the last President of the 20th century, the 
first President of the 21st century. You have 
a lot at stake in that election. I wanted to 
come here today where there would be so 
many young people to ask you to think about 
your tomorrows. I ask you to go home tonight 
and before you go to bed, to spend just a 
few moments asking yourself a simple ques- 
tion: What do I want my country to be like 
when we cross that bridge into the 21st cen- 
tury? What do I hope my country will be 
like when my children are my age? 

Here we are in Philadelphia, the birth- 
E= of American democracy. When our 
orefathers gathered here to lead the way into 


the 19th century over 200 years ago, they 
restored to the Earth a form of government 
called democracy that had been all but for- 
gotten for 2000 years. Since ancient Greece, 
people had given up on the idea that people 


could be free, could freely govern them- 
selves, could elect their own leaders and 
make their own decisions and march into the 
future as equal children of God. It was a rev- 
olutionary idea. 

And because they did that, they set in mo- 
tion a whole chain of circumstances that have 
brought us all here today. All of us from our 
different ethnic and racial and religious back- 
grounds, all of us from our different eco- 
nomic circumstances, all of us from all over 
this great country and from all over the 
wall we stand here today freely to debate 
our opinions and discuss our visions, because 
they did that. What I want you to understand 
is that we are about to begin a new century 
and a new millennium where we are radically 
changing the way we work and live and relate 
to each other, where we must find a way to 
meet our challenges and seize our opportuni- 
ties while preserving the values that have sus- 
tained this country and our families and our 
lives for over 200 years. 
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Many of you in this audience today will 
soon be doing jobs that have not been in- 
vented yet; many of you will even be doing 
work that has not been imagined yet. I want 
to say a special word of thanks to those who 
are here who are pushing the frontiers of 
knowledge, the hundreds of scientists and 
engineers, including many here in Pennsylva- 
nia, who have supported our goals in science 
and technology. And I want to thank espe- 
cially one of your own who is here today and 
was a pioneer of the Internet and one of the 
cochairs of Scientists and Engineers for Clin- 
ton-Gore, Pennsylvania’s own, David Farber. 
Thank you for being here today. 

If you just think about the Internet, 4 years 
ago when I took the oath of office as Presi- 
dent, about the only people who knew about 
the Internet were nuclear physicists. Today 
my cat has his own home page and own Web 
site. [Laughter] I stop and shake hands with 
schoolchildren; they know not very much 
about me, but they have been conversing 
with Socks on the Internet. [Laughter] Be- 
fore you know it there will be 100 million 
people on the Internet. 

So when we think about this election, I 
think it’s good to cheer and shout, make a 
lot of noise and get our emotions running, 
but I also think you ought to take a little 
time just to ask yourself, “What do I want 
this country to be like when we cross that 
bridge to a new century and a new millen- 
nium?” 

I have always wanted America to go into 
this new century with the American dream 
alive and well for everyone responsible 
enough to work for it. I have always wanted 
to know that our country would still be the 
strongest force in the world for peace and 
freedom and prosperity. And I have always 
wanted to know that we could beat the tide 
of history driving so many people apart 
around the world, and we could say, we love 
our diversity, we relish our diversity, we're 
building a stronger American community 
with all the different people who come here 
who share our values and believe in our Con- 
stitution. 

Now you know, 4 years ago when the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania supported me, you sort 
of took me on faith. Today you don’t have 
to do that entirely. There is a record. And 
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it is true that we have 10'%2 million more jobs, 
that we have the lowest deficit that our coun- 
try has had, once you adjust for inflation, in 
22 years, that our deficit is now the lowest 
of any advanced country in the world, and 
that in part because of that, we have lower 
interest rates, which means lower loan rates 
for businesses, lower car payment rates and 
student loan rates and home mortgage rates. 
That’s what gives you 10’ million new jobs 
and record numbers of new businesses. 

We have seen, after years and years and 
years of decline and stagnation, the typical 
families’ incomes begin to go up s':Usiantially 
again, the biggest drop in childhood poverty 
in 20 years. We have the largest number of 
businesses owned by women and minorities 
in the history of America. We are moving 
in the right direction to the 21st century. 

The welfare rolls have dropped by nearly 
2 million. The crime rate has gone down for 
4 years in a row and is now at a 10-year low. 
Ten million Americans just got an increase 
in their minimum wage. Twenty-five million 
Americans may be helped by the Kennedy- 
Kassebaum bill that says you can’t lose your 
health insurance anymore just because you 
change jobs or somebody in your family has 
been sick. We've stopped and made it illegal 
for insurance companies to kick mothers and 
their newborn babies out of the hospital after 
24 hours. 

There are fewer chemical pollutants in the 
air. Our drinking water is safer. Our food 
standards have been raised. We've cleaned 
up more toxic waste sites in 3 years than the 
previous administrations did in 12. The envi- 
ronment is cleaner, and we have fought off 
the most vigorous assault on environmental 
protection since we began to protect the en- 
vironment in 1970. We are moving in the 
right direction to the 21st century. 

We have expanded Head Start, created the 
national service program, given our schools 
the tools they need to meet higher standards. 
We have lowered the cost of college loans 
and improved the repayment terms so that 
for 10 million American students today you 
can pay your college loan back as a percent- 
age of your income and never fear being 
bankrupted because of the increase in the 
cost of college. I just signed the biggest in- 
crease in the Pell grant program in 20 years, 
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and 200,000 more work-study positions for 
college students throughout America. We are 
moving in the right direction. 

But you have to decide. And I want to go 
through some of the specific issues, but I 
want you to keep the big issues in mind. The 
big issues are, what do you believe we have 
to do together as a people nationally? It’s not 
the Government versus the people. Our ad- 
ministration has reduced the size of Govern- 
ment, the number of regulations, the number 
of programs and privatized more Govern- 
ment operations than the last two administra- 
tions combined. That is not what it is. It’s 
whether you believe we'd be better off going 
into the future with the philosophy of you're 
on your own, or whether you think it does 
take a village to raise our children and invest 
in our future and move forward into the 21st 
century. It’s whether you believe that it’s 
enough for someone to say to you, “Whatever 
your station in life, there is the future out 
there and there is a lot of mountains to climb 
and valleys to cross and rivers to ford; I hope 
you make it;” or whether you want to build 
a bridge that’s strong enough and wide 
enough for every one of us to walk across 
together. That is the question before you. 

So will we balance the budget while we 
protect our investments in education, re- 
search, the environment, and our obligations 
to poor children, to our families in nursing 
homes, to people with disabilities through 
Medicare and Medicaid, or will we adopt a 
risky tax scheme that will blow a hole in the 
deficit and require bigger cuts than those I 
vetoed last year wrth. at shut the Govern- 
ment down? I think I know the answer to 
that. I think you want to balance the budget, 
keep the economy growing, and have tar- 
geted tax cuts for education and childrearin 
and health care and buying a first home. Wi 
you help me build that bridge? [Applause] 

We have made a beginning on health care 
reform, but our balanced budget plan will 
go further. It will help families keep their 
insurance when they're between jobs for 6 
months. It will add another million children 
to the ranks of insured. It will give free mam- 
mograms to women on Medicare. And for 
the nearly 2 million families struggling to 
care with a family member with Alzheimer’s, 
we're going to give them some respite care 
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because they're trying to keep their families 
together. That’s what we ought to do. Will 
you help us build that bridge? [Applause] 

We passed the family and medical leave 
law, which has given 12 million families a 
chance to take a little time off from work 
when a baby is born or a family member is 
sick. Our friends on the other side led the 
fight against family and medical leave. They 
said it would hurt the economy. We have 
10% million more jobs and the fastest small 
business _—_ in American history; it does 
not hurt the economy when you help people 
succeed at home and at work. Parenting is 
our most important work, and we're better 
off. 

I want to expand family and medical leave 
to say you can have a little time off without 
losing your job to go see your children’s 
teacher twice a year and when someone in 
your family needs to go to the doctor, to take 
them. And I think when people earn over- 
time, they ought to have the right to decide 
whether to take the overtime in cash or time 
with their family if they're needed at home. 
Will you help us build that kind of future? 
[A J 

The crime rate has gone down for 4 years 
in a row because we listen to the police in 
this country and to community activists, be- 
cause we passed a crime bill that had tougher 
punishment but also had prevention pro- 
grams to give our children something to say 
yes to, is putting 100,000 police on the street 
and taking guns and drugs and gangs off the 
street. The Brady bill cost no Pennsylvania 
hunter a weapon, not a single one. But 
60,000 felons, fugitives, and stalkers didn’t 
get handguns to terrorize the people here 
in Philadelphia as a result of it. 

And now we have to go further and finish 
the job of putting those police on the street. 
You know, our friends on the other side, they 
still are trying to undermine our commitment 
to 100,000 police. It is bringing the crime 
rate down. I want to keep going until we have 
8 years of declining crime and eve in 
this country feels safe walking on the street 
outside their house with their children play- 
ing in the park down the street, feels safe 
in their schools, safe in their homes, safe in 
their neighborhoods. From the Violence 
Against Women Act, to the domestic violence 
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prevention program, to the 100,000 police, 
we are moving in the right direction. Will 
you help us build that bridge to the 21st cen- 
tury? [Applause] 

There are still 10 million children in this 
country living within 4 miles of a toxic waste 
dump. I want to close 500 more so we can 
look every child in the face and say, “Son 
or daughter, you’re going to grow up next 
to a park, not poison.” In America, we know 
the environment can be enhanced as we 
= the economy, and we will never turn 

k on that commitment. Will you help us 
build that bridge to the 21st century? Fp. 


We've moved almost 2 million people from 
welfare to work and signed a new bill that 
says that people who are able-bodied have 
to turn their welfare check into a paycheck 
within 2 years. That sounds good, but passing 
a law does not change people’s lives. I say 
if you require people to go to work, you had 
better make sure there is work for them to 
do. I have a plan to create those jobs, and 
I want you to help me build that bridge to 
the 21st century. Will you help us do that? 
[Applause] 

Most of all, my fellow Americans, your 
vote will decide whether we go forward to- 
gether in our common quest to give eve 
person in this country, from the smallest chil. 
dren to people way in their later years who 
need it the opportunity to learn and to keep 
on learning for a lifetime and to do so at 
international standards of excellence. 

We have worked hard to improve edu- 
cation, but we must do more. We have to 
raise standards, define them, e them, 
and measure them and hold people account- 
able. We ought to do more. Forty percent 
of the 8-year-olds in this country—this is im- 
portant—40 percent of the 8-year-olds in this 
country can still not read independently. 
That’s partly because we have so many peo- 
ple coming to our country from other places 
and their first language isn’t English. But 
they need to learn to read so they can grow 
cal ten and someday show up at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania or Drexel and do well. 
That’s when they need to learn. 

Now, we have a plan to mobilize 30,000 
AmeriCorps volunteers and other trained 
reading experts to go across the country to 
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generate a million total volunteers to help 
teach children to read. Of the 200,000 extra 
work study slots we just got allocated to col- 
lege students, I want 100,000 of those de- 
voted to young people who say, “Yes, if you 
will help me go through college, I will be 
glad to take some of my time to teach a young 
child to read.” Will you help us do that? Wil 
you help us do that? [Applause] 

We Soa to keep goin with technology 
until we hook every school and library in the 
country up to the Internet, to the information 
superhighway. I want to do it for free—every 
classroom and every library. For the first 
time in history, if we do this, we can know, 
for the very first time since education began 
in America, that the students in the poorest 
inner-city schools, the students in the most 
remote mountain villages, along with the stu- 
dents in the wealthiest schools and the mid- 
dle class schools, all of our kids together for 
the first time ever will have access to the 
same information in the same way at the 
same time. We are going to revolutionize 
learning in America if we do it. Will you help 
us do that? [Applause] 

And finally, we are determined to open the 
doors of college education to all Americans 
by passing the HOPE scholarship, and say- 
ing, within 4 years we want 2 years of edu- 
cation after high school to be as universal 
as a high school diploma is today. And we'll 
help you do it. You can deduct dollar for dol- 
lar from your tax bill the cost of a typical 
community college tuition. Until every’ 
can go, we'll pay the way. All you have to 
do is work hard and make your grades, be 
responsible, and we'll give you the oppor- 
tunity to build a new life. We want to give 
every college student, undergraduate or 
graduate in any form of higher education, a 
$10,000 tax deduction a year for the cost of 
any tuition. Will you help us do that? [Ap- 
plause] 

We want to let families all over America 
save in IRA’s for college and withdraw the 
money without tax penalty for education or 
home buying or medical costs, so that we can 
say we will never tax the money being used 
for higher education in America because we 
want everyone to go. I want you to help us 
achieve that. We can do it with your help. 
Will you do it? [Applause] 
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And finally, let me just say this—look 
around this great sea of people today. You 
have people here who come from every con- 
tinent, from many different racial and ethnic 
and religious groups. Here we are together 
as Americans. You have people here with dif- 
ferent political opinions. I'm glad some of 
the opposition showed up today; reminds us 
we don’t have everything. 

Audience members. Boo-o-o! 

The President. Now, wait a minute. No. 
Listen. That’s what makes America America. 
If we all agreed, it wouldn’t be nearly as in- 
teresting as it is, because we're all different. 

But you think about the rest of the world. 
Congressman Fattah mentioned it. But you 
think about Bosnia, the Middle East, North- 
ern Ireland, Rwanda, Burundi, South Africa; 
how many places in the world have people 
been torn apart because folks are driven by 
their hatreds rather than their hopes, be- 
cause people define themselves in terms of 
who they aren’t instead of who they are, be- 
cause political leaders are always looking for 
a wedge to drive into the stake oi the spirit 
of people instead of looking for ways to bring 
us together. We have beat that. 

In the reaction we had to the terrible trag- 
edy in Oklahoma City, we said, “We don’t 
hate people just because they work for our 
Government. They're our servants.” In the 
reaction we had to the terrible church burn- 
ings, to the desecrations of synagogues and 
the destruction of Islamic centers, we said, 
“In America we believe in religious freedom 
and dignity.” 

You look around this crowd today—that’s 
the last thing I want to say—we ae got 
to say, “If you believe in the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Bill of Rights birthed by our Founders here 
so many years ago, if you are willing to show 
up tomorrow and do the right thing, being 
a good student, going to work and doing your 
best, we don’t need to know anything else 
about you. You're part of our America, part 
of our future, and you're going to walk across 
that bridge with us into the 21st century.” 

Will you be there next week? [Applause] 
Will you lead them? [Applause] 

Thank you. God bless you. We can do it. 
Thank you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 2:33 p.m. at Hill 
Field. In his remarks, he referred to Mayor Ed- 
ward Rendell of Philadelphia; Joe Hoeftel, can- 
didate for Pennsylvania’s 13th Congressional Dis- 
trict; entertainers Grover Washington, Patti 
LaBelle, and Boyz 2 Men; Rodney Peete, quarter- 
back, NFL Philadelphia Eagles, and his wife, 
Holly Robinson Peete; Constantine Papadakis, 
president, Drexel University; Judith Roden, presi- 
dent, University of Penn ia; Bob Brady, 
chairman, Philadelphia Democratic Party; and 
Catherine Baker Knowles, Pennsylvania State 
treasurer. 


Proclamation 6947—National 
Adoption Month, 1996 
October 29, 1996 


By the President of the United States 


of America 


A Proclamation 


Thousands of American children have 
never known what it is like to belong to a 
family—to grow up with the comfort and se- 
curity that most of us take for granted. They 
are children whose parents, for a variety of 
reasons, are unable or unwilling to care for 
them. Instead, these children often find 
themselves drifting from home to home in 
foster care. They live every day without 
mothers or fathers to guide them, nurture 
them, and tell them that they are special. 

Adoption is a commonsense solution that 
places children in permanent homes with 
parents who will offer them love and security. 
National Adoption Month is a time for all 
Americans to reflect on the rewards of join- 
ing children who need families with adults 
who seek the responsibilities and joys of par- 
enthood. This month is an opportunity to cel- 
ebrate family, especially families formed by 
adoptions. 

Our Nation has no greater responsibility 
than to ensure that every child has the 
chance to live up to his or her God-given 

tential. We can help meet that challenge 
by identifying a permanent, loving family for 
every child waiting in the foster care system. 

Among the approximately 86,000 children 
who will await eoten within the next few 
years are tens of thousands with special 
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needs. Many of these, through no fault of 
their own, wait years for adoption. Yet when 
these children are accepted into loving family 
environments, they can bring the same joy, 
affection, and love to their adoptive families 
as other children bring. 

In recent years, we have made important 
strides in encouraging parents to adopt. I 
have signed legislation to help facilitate adop- 
tions by prohibiting discrimination based on 
race or ethnicity in placement decisions, in- 
creasing the recruitment of adoptive parents, 
and providing a tax credit to families who 
adopt children. 

Much remains to be done, however. As a 
Nation, we must continue to work to remove 
obstacles to adoption, to recruit new adoptive 
families, to offer financial incentives for 
placements, and to provide support to par- 
ents adopting children with special needs. 
Nothing should stand in the wav of providing 
every boy and girl in America the permanent, 
loving home each of them deserves. Children 
are, after all, our country’s most precious re- 
source and our most important responsibility. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim November 1996 
as National Adoption Month. I urge the peo- 
ple of the United States to observe this 
month with appropriate activities and pro- 
grams and to participate in efforts to find 
permanent homes for waiting children. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of October, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:52 a.m., October 30, 1996] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 31. 
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Proclamation 6948—To Modify 
Provisions on Upland Cotton and for 
Other Purposes 

October 29, 1996 


By the President of the United States 


of America 


A Proclamation 


1. (a) Presidential Proclamation 6301 of 
June 7, 1991, implemented import quotas for 
upland cotton by adding U.S. note 6 and sub- 
headings 9903.52.01 through 9903.52.20 to 
subchapter III of chapter 99 of the Har- 
monized Tariff Schedule of the United States 
(“the HTS”). 

(b) U.S. note 6(a) to subchapter III of 
chapter 99 of the HTS provides that when- 
ever the Secretary of Agriculture (“the Sec- 
retary”) determines and announces that 
specified conditions relating to the price of 
upland cotton exist, there shall be in effect, 
as of the effective date of such announce- 
ment, a special import quota applicable to 


upland cotton —- not later than 90 


days after the effective date of the Secretary's 
announcement and entered into the United 
States not later than 180 days after such date. 
U.S. note 6(a) further provides that a new 
180-day quota period may be established that 
overlaps any existing quota period an- 
nounced under paragraph (a) of the note, un- 
less a quota period has been established 
under paragraph (b) of the note. 

(c) Subheadings 9903.52.01 through 
9903.52.20 cover entries of upland cotton 
under 20 consecutively numbered announce- 
ments by the Secretary pursuant to U.S. note 
6(a). Thus, the 180-day effective period of 
a special upland cotton import quota estab- 
lished under a particular announcement may 
still be in effect when the same announce- 
ment number may be assigned with respect 
to a different but overlapping quota period. 

(d) To avoid such overlap, and to permit 
the effective administration of these quotas 
by the U.S. Customs Service, I have decided 
that it is necessary and appropriate to provide 
six additional HTS subheadings correspond- 
ing to six additional announcements by the 
Secretary. 

2. (a) Presidential Proclamation 6641 of 
December 15, 1993, implemented the North 
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American Free Trade Agreement (“the 
NAFTA”) with respect to the United States 
and incorporated in the HTS the tariff modi- 
fications and rules of origin necessary or ap- 
propriate to carry out the NAFTA. 

(b) Article 303 of the NAFTA provides for 
the amount of customs duties that may be 
claimed as drawback on goods originating 
outside the NAFTA region that are traded 
between the NAFTA Parties. Article 307.2 
of the NAFTA provides that each Party shall 
grant temporary duty-free admission to spec- 
ified goods when imported from the territory 
of another Party, regardless of the origin of 
such goods, for repair or alteration. Among 
the modifications to the HTS set forth in 
Annex II to Proclamation 6641 was a new 
paragraph (c) of U.S. note 1 to subchapter 
XIII of chapter 98 of the HTS, which was 
intended to give effect to the provisions of 
Articles 303 and 307.2 of the NAFTA insofar 
as they are applicable to articles to be re- 
paired, altered, or processed that are admit- 
ted temporarily free of duty under bond. 
Such new paragraph (c) does not reflect 
clearly that the provisions of Article 307.2 of 
the NAFTA apply to goods imported from 
a NAFTA Party, regardless of their origin, 
for repair or alteration. 

(c) Accordingly, I have decided that it is 
appropriate to modify paragraph (c) of U.S. 
note | to subchapter XIII of chapter 98 of 
the HTS to clarify implementation of the 
provisions of Article 307.2 of the NAFTA. 

(d) Certain provisions set forth in Annexes 
to Proclamation 6641 contain technical er- 
rors in the instructions for implementing par- 
ticular modifications. To clarify the intent of 
the modifications previously proclaimed, I 
have decided to correct such technical errors. 

3. (a) Sections 1102(a) and (e) of the Om- 
nibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 
1988 (“the 1988 Act”) (19 U.S.C. 2902(a) and 
(e)) authorize the President to enter into 
trade agreements and to proclaim such modi- 
fication or continuance of any existing duty, 
such continuance of existing duty-free or ex- 
cise treatment or such additional duties, as 
he determines to be required or appropriate 
to carry out any such trade agreement. in 
addition, section 111(a) of the Uruguay 
Round Agreements Act (“the URAA”) (19 
U.S.C. 3521(a)) authorizes the President to 
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proclaim such other modifications of any 
duty, such other staged rate reduction, or 
such additional duties as the President deter- 
mines to be necessary or appropriate to carry 
out Schedule XX-United States of America, 
annexed to the Marrakesh Protocol to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
1994 (“Schedule XX”). Presidential Procla- 
mation 6763 of December 23, 1994, imple- 
mented with respect to the United States the 
trade agreements resulting from the Uruguay 
Round of multilateral trade negotiations, in- 
cluding Schedule XX. 

(b) Certain provisions set forth in Annexes 
to Proclamation 6763 contain technical er- 
rors in the instructions for implementing par- 
ticular modifications. To clarify the intent of 
the modifications previously proclaimed, I 
have decided to correct such technical errors. 

4. (a) Presidential Proclamation 6821 of 
September 12, 1995, established a tariff-rate 
quota on certain tobacco and eliminated tar- 
iffs on certain other tobacco by adding addi- 
tional U.S. note 5 and various subheadings 
to chapter 24 of the HTS. Additional U.S. 
note 5 to chapter 24 of the HTS provides 
that the tariff-rate quota applies to the aggre- 
gate quantity of tobacco entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption, 
under enumerated HTS subheadings from 
specified countries or areas, except that prod- 
ucts of Canada, Israel, or Mexico are not per- 
mitted or included under such quantitative 
limitation. I intended that tobacco entered 
with claims of eligibility for the tariff treat- 
ment under any provision of chapter 98 of 
the HTS and tobacco entered for marketing 
to the ultimate consumer as hand-rolled ciga- 
rettes would not be counted toward the in- 
quota quantity provided for in additional U.S. 
note 5 of the HTS. 

(b) I have decided, in order to clarify the 
status of such importations with respect to 
the tariff-rate quota, that it is appropriate to 
modify the provisions of additional U.S. note 
5 to chapter 24 of the HTS to ensure that 
such goods are properly classified. 

(c) Certain provisions of the HTS were 
modified in Proclamation 6821 to correct 
certain technical errors that were made in 
Proclamation 6763. However, an error was 
made in the spelling of a chemical in Annex 
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II to Proclamation 6821, and I have decided 
to correct this error. 

5. (a) Presidential Proclamation 6857 of 
December 11, 1995, implemented with re- 
s to the United States modifications in 

e HTS that I determined were in conform- 
ity with the obligations of the United States 
under the International Convention on the 
Harmonized Commodity Description and 
Coding System and did not run counter to 
the national economic interest of the United 
States. 

(b) Such proclamation also modified the 
rules of origin set out in the NAFTA in order 
to ensure that the tariff and certain other 
treatment accorded under the NAFTA would 
continue to be given to NAFTA originating 


(c) Certain provisions set forth in Annexes 
to Proclamation 6857 contain technical er- 
rors in the instructions for implementing par- 
ticular modifications. To clarify the intent of 
the modifications previously proclaimed, I 
have decided to correct such technical errors. 

6. Section 604 of the Trade Act of 1974, 
as amended (“the 1974 Act”) (19 U.S.C. 
2483), authorizes the President to embody 
in the HTS the substance of the relevant pro- 
visions of that Act, and of other Acts affecting 
a treatment, and actions thereunder, 
including the removal, modification, continu- 
ance, or imposition of any rate of duty or 
other import restriction. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, including but not limited to section 
604 of the 1974 Act, sections 1102(a) and 
(e) and 1206(a) of the 1988 Act, sections 201 
and 202 of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement Implementation Act (19 U.S.C. 
3331 and 3332), sections 111(a) and 423 of 
the URAA (19 U.S.C. 3521 and 3621), and 
section 136(b) of the Federal Agriculture Im- 
provement Act of 1996 (7 U.S.C. 7236) do 
proclaim that: 

(1) Subheadings 9903.52.21 through 
9903.52.26, as set forth in Annex I to this 
proclamation, are hereby inserted in numeri- 
cal sequence in subchapter III of chapter 99 
of the HTS, and shall become effective with 
respect to articles entered, or withdrawn 
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from warehouse for consumption, as of the 
dates and under the terms that may be set 
forth in the Secretary’s special quota an- 
nouncements pertaining to such subhead- 
ings. 
(2) In order to clarify the intent of modi- 
fications previously proclaimed in certain An- 
nexes to Proclamations 6641, 6763, 6821, and 
6857, the HTS and the Annexes to such proc- 
lamations are modified as provided in Annex 
II to this proclamation. 

(3) The modifications made by the An- 
nexes to this proclamation shall be effective 
on the dates set forth in such Annexes. 

(4) Any provisions of previous proclama- 
tions and Executive orders that are inconsist- 
ent with the actions and provisions of this 
proclamation are hereby superseded to the 
extent of such inconsistency. 

(5) This proclamation shall be effective 
upon publication in the Federal Register. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of October, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:53 a.m., October 30, 1996] 


NoTE: This proclamation and the attached an- 
nexes were published in the Federal Register on 
October 31. 


Remarks at the Presentation of the 
Henry Ossawa Tanner Painting 
October 29, 1996 


Let me just say, very briefly, I want to 
thank Dr. Rae Alexander-Minter for her 
moving tribute and for making this possible. 
I want to thank her mother for taking good 
care of this picture. 

Thank you, Edward Bell, for being a good 
American citizen and asking questions, which 
is what we need our citizens to do. Thank 
you, Rex Scouten; and thank you, David 
Driskell; thank you to the late Sylvia Wil- 
liams. I'd also like to thank my wife for her 
insistence that we take up Mr. Bell’s sugges- 
tion. 
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Tonight is a happy night for us, to be here, 
to be a -- of this. Tonight reminds us, in 
all humility, that we are simply tenants here 
passing through—even though we’re trying 
to get our lease renewed at the moment. 
[Laughter] There is, in any case, a limit on 
the lease, and it’s a very short period in the 
very long life of our great country. 

And in so many ways, everything that rep- 
resents America sooner or later has to come 
to represent a better America, has to come 
to reflect our ongoing journey. And I was 
thinking tonight that Thomas Jefferson, 
whose statue looks directly into the second 
floor Oval Room, right above us here, would 
be smiling. You know, on the memorial they 
have that wonderful quote, when Jefferson 
said, “When I think of slavery, I tremble to 
think that God is just.” He knew better. And 
it took us a long time to come to grips with 
all that. 

And this magnificent artist whom we 
honor tonight had to live in the afterwash 
of the Civil War and our continuing struggle 
to come to grips with our obligations as a 
people, both moral and constitutional. Now, 
a long time after that and too long in coming, 
this great painting will hang in the Green 
Room and over 1/4 million visitors will see 
it every year. Most of them, but not all of 
them, will be Americans. Of the Americans, 
they will come from more than African- 
American and Caucasian-American stock. 
They will now come from a myriad of racial 
and ethnic and religious groups. But when 
they stop in the Green Room and look at 
this beautiful work of art, they will know that 
America here in the people’s house is moving 
> oe toward its ultimate destiny and living 
closer to its ideals. 


To all of you who have made that possible, 
I thank you. I thank you for being here to- 
night. And I ask you now to join us in the 
reception. Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:52 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Rae Alexander-Minter, grandniece 
of the artist and former owner of the painting 
Sand Dunes at Sunset, Atlantic City; Edward Bell, 
who wrote the President informing him that no 
works of African-American artists were included 
in the White House collection; Rex Scouten, 
White House Curator; David Driskell, expert on 
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African-American art; and Sylvia Williams, former 
director, Smithsonian Museum of African Art. 


Remarks at the Democratic National 
Committee Saxophone Club 
Presidential Victory Concert 


October 29, 1996 


Thank you. Let me say to all of you, you 
have honored me and our party by being here 
tonight. I can’t thank you enough. I want to 
say a special word of thanks to the Saxophone 
Club, to the DC Chapter, and to Bennet 
Kelley, to all of you who had anything to do 
with putting this together. 

I thank Bruce Hornsby and his wonderful 
band for keeping us pumped up and playing 
so brilliantly. 1 thank Stevie Wonder for so 
brilliantly taking us back across the years and 
bringing us back today again. He was mag- 
nificent, let’s give him a hand. [Applause] 

And thank you, Kevin Spacey, for being 
here and for showing your versatility, your 
patience, your talent. You know, from “The 
Usual Suspects” to “Seven” to “A Time To 
Kill” to ter Carson,” to killing time cre- 
atively—{laughter|—this man has a brilliant 
past and a more brilliant future. I am so hon- 
ored that he was here tonight. We ought to 
give him a Purple Heart for how much time 
he had to stand up. 

You know, I felt so sorry for Kevin up here. 
It reminded me of some of the licks that I 
have taken in this campaign. And one day 
when I was kind of feeling sorry for myself, 
somebody reminded me of something Mark 
Twain said and I wish I could have whispered 
to Kevin. The fella said, “You know, you 
ought to consider yourself like the dog Mark 
Twain talked about. He said, every dog needs 
a few fleas; it keeps him from worrying so 
much about being a dog.” [Laughter] And 
so no matter whatever happens to Kevin in 
his performing life, he'll always remember 
it will never be as bad as when he had to 
stand in Constitution Hall and make up jokes 
for 20 minutes during acts. You were great. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 

You know, this election is in 7 days. It has 
always been about the future. The work that 
Al Gore and I have done for 4 years has been 
about building an America for the 21st cen- 
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tury. Whatever else people say or talk about 
in the end, it’s about the future of the young 
people in this grand old Constitution Hall 
tonight and all your counterparts all across 
our great counitry. 

And so I ask you to give 7 more days of 
effort and your voice, your passion, your 
commitment to making sure that we roar into 
that next century together; that we build a 
bridge we can all walk across; that we say 
no to division, no to going back, no to the 
short-sighted, negative forces that would 
tend to divide us and cloud our clear vision 
of the tomorrow we can make together. Our 
best days are still ahead. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 


you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:27 p.m. in Con- 
stitution Hall. In his remarks, he referred to Ben- 
net Kelley, national cochair, Saxophone Club, and 
musicians Bruce Hornsby and Stevie Wonder. 


Proclamation 6949—National 
American Indian Heritage Month, 
1996 


October 29, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Throughout our history, American Indian 
and Alaska Native peoples have been an inte- 
gral part of the American character. Against 
the odds, America’s first peoples have en- 
dured, and they remain a vital cultural, politi- 
cal, social, and moral presence. Tribal Amer- 
ica has brought to this great country certain 
values and ideas that have become ingrained 
in the American spirit: the knowledge that 
humans can thrive and prosper without de- 
stroying the natural environment; the under- 
standing that people from very different 
backgrounds, cultures, religions, and tradi- 
tions can come together to build a great 
country; and the awareness that diversity can 
be a source of strength rather than division. 

As we celebrate American Indian Heritage 
Month this year, we take note of the injus- 
tices that have been suffered by American 
Indian people. Even today, few enjoy the full 
bounty of America’s prosperity. But even as 
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we look to the past, we must also look to 
the future. Along with other Americans, 
American Indians and Alaska Natives will 
face new challenges in the coming century. 
We can ill afford to leave any of our people 
behind. Tribal America must figure as promi- 
nently in our future as it has in our past. 

Let us rededicate ourselves to the prin- 
ciple that all Americans have the tools to 
make the most of their God-given potential. 
For Indian tribes and tribal members, this 
means that the authority of tribal govern- 
ments must be accorded the respect and sup- 
port to which they are entitled under the law. 
It means that American Indian children and 
youth must be provided a solid education and 
the opportunity to go on to college. It means 
that more must be done to stimulate tribal 
economies, create jobs, and increase eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

Our bridge to the 21st century will rest 
upon the foundation we build today. We 
must teach our children about our past— 
both the good and the bad—so that they may 
learn from our successes and mistakes. We 
must provide our children with the knowl- 
edge and skills to permit them to surpass our 
own achievements and create a stronger, 
more united American community. We must 
provide them greater opportunity. It was the 
Iroquois who taught that in every delibera- 
tion we should consider the impact of our 
decisions on the next 7 generations. 

In recognition of the important contribu- 
tions of American Indian and Alaska Native 
peoples to our country and in light of the 
special legal relationship between the tribes 
and the Government of the United States, 
and obligations pursuant thereto, we cele- 
brate National American Indian Heritage 
Month. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim November 1996 
as National American Indian Heritage 
Month. I urge all Americans, as well as their 
elected representatives at the Federal, State, 
local, and tribal levels, to observe this month 
with appropriate programs, ceremonies, and 
activities. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of October, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 31, 1996] 


NotE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on October 30, and 
it was published in the Federal Register on No- 
vember 1. 


Remarks at Eastern Michigan 
University in Ypsilanti, Michigan 
October 30, 1996 


Thank you. Ladies and gentlemen, I'd like 
to ask right here at the beginning that we 
give another round of applause not only to 
Irma Elder but to Juanita Bycraft Walker and 
to Gail Davis. The three of them represent 
the whole range of women’s businesses in 
America today. Let’s give them a hand. They 
were great. Thank you. [Applause] 

Thank you. Let me say I am delighted to 
be back at Eastern Michigan, where I pre- 
pared for one of my debates in 1992. I had 
a great time here then, and I’m glad to be 
back now. I want to thank both the marching 
band and the concert band for playing for 
us today. Thank you very much. 

And just on a purely personal point, I first 
heard of Eastern Michigan University a long 
time ago when I hired a young man from 
one of the poorest counties in America out 
of the Mississippi Delta, right on the river 
of the Mississippi in my home State, to work 
for me in the attorney general's office and 
later in the Governor’s office, who told me 
he had been given his start in life when he 
got a football scholarship to Eastern Michi- 
gan University. And that young man, Rodney 
Slater, is now the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration, investing bil- 
lions of dollars in growing the American 
economy through infrastructure. So you can 
always be proud of your mission here and 
what you're doing and the opportunity you've 
given to people. 
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I'd like to thank Vice President Juanita 
Reid for making me feel so welcome today, 
and Michelle Vasquez, the executive director 
of the Ann Arbor Community Development 
Corporation. Senator and Mrs. Riegle, thank 
you for coming. Congressman Ford, thank 
you for coming. I'd like to acknowledge the 
presence here of the Director of the Small 
Business Administration, Phil Lader, and the 
head of the White House Office on Women’s 
Affairs, Betsy Myers, who have both done 
a wonderful job for the women business own- 
ers of America. Thank you very much. Thank 
you, Senator Carl Levin, for your speech and 
for your service to Michigan. And I have a 
great deal of confidence that you're going to 
get your service extended in 6 more days. 

And I was looking at Lynn Rivers give her 
speech, and I thought, I wish everybody in 
America could see this woman give her talk, 
could hear her story. I wish everybody in 
America could meet her husband who's 
working down at the UAW—Ford plant 
down the road here and can’t be here today. 
That represents what America is all about. 
The story that Irma told of her life represents 
what America’s all about. The stories that 
Juanita and Gail told of their lives represent 
what America’s all about. 

I especially want to thank Lynn Rivers for 
not forgetting where she came from when 
she went to Congress and for voting to give 
every other person in America the same 
chance to make the most of his or her own 
life that she did. 

I ran for this office 4 years ago with a vision 
of what our country should look like when 
we start the 21st century, a simple but pro- 
found one. I want every person in America, 
without regard to their background, to have 
a chance to live out their dreams if they're 
responsible enough to work for it. I want our 
country to keep leading the world for peace 
and freedom and prosperity. And I want us— 
and as I look around this room today I feel 
good about it—I want us to defy the trend 
that is bedeviling the rest of the world and 
say, we are not going to be consumed by our 
differences; we're going to celebrate our di- 
versity and go forward together in an Amer- 
ica where everybody has a chance to make 
it. 
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As Senator Levin said, we've had a good 
run of success in trying to turn the economy 
around. We have cut the deficit by 63 per- 
cent. We have seen America produce 10/2 
million more jobs. We have seen an income 
increase of $1,600 for the typical family in 
the last 2 years. We know we have the lowest 
combined rates of unemployment, inflation, 
and home mortgages in 28 years, the biggest 
drop in inequality of incomes among working 
people in 27 years, the biggest drop in pov- 
erty “sy! female-headed households in 30 
years, the biggest drop in childhood poverty 
in 20 years. We're moving in the right direc- 
tion, and that’s a good thing. We know that 
small business has a lot to do with that. 

One of the things that I’m proudest of is 
that this has happened while we have re- 
duced the size of the Federal Government 
and increased the percentage of new jobs in 
America being created by the private sector. 
In each of the last 3 years, the number of 
new businesses started has reached record 
levels. This has included a surge in busi- 
nesses owned by all kinds of Americans: 
more than 220,000 new Hispanic businesses, 
more than 100,000 new African-American 
businesses, the highest rate of business own- 
ership in both minority groups ever recorded, 
and a record number of new small businesses 
owned by women. 

Women are establishing businesses and 
creating new jobs at twice the national rate 
of business and job growth. One-third of all 
the businesses in our country, about 8 million 
companies now, are owned by women. They 
employ one in five of American workers. 
Here in Michigan, over a quarter of a million 
women-owned businesses employ over a 
half-million people. In 1992, women-owned 
businesses contributed $1.6 trillion to our 
economy. Today, in only 4 years, that number 
has grown to $2.3 trillion. 1 might say, there 
are a very, very few countries in the world 
that have an annual output of more than $2.3 
trillion. 

In every community, in every State, the 
face of our businesses are changing. Every 
day it looks more and more like the people 
in this room, men and women, people of 
color, increasingly Americans with disabilities 
are becoming business owners. More and 


more people are finding ways to make the 
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free enterprise system work for them. That 
supports stronger families, more stable com- 
munities, and a much, much stronger Amer- 
ica with a brighter future. Today we received 
some more good news: Our economy is con- 
tinuing to grow steady and strong, with an 
ens growth rate of nearly 3 percent; real 
incomes for American workers, after being 
stagnant for virtually 20 years, are rising at 
nearly 5 percent, with no inflation in this 
economy. 

And the future in many ways looks even 
better, because in the past 3 months alone, 
business investment has risen at 18.9 per- 
cent, and the rate of investment now is the 
strongest since President Kennedy was in of- 
fice over 30 years ago. There is an extreme 
increase in the expectation that we can keep 
our free enterprise system growing, flourish- 
ing, growing stronger, with rising incomes, 
more businesses, more jobs. And we cannot 
turn back on that. 

What we are trying to do, of course, goes 
beyond economics, but when the economy 
improves, it makes our other common en- 
deavors more likely to succeed. I think just 
in the last 4 years we've had 4 years of declin- 
ing crime rates, 4 years of declining welfare 
rolls, 1.9 million fewer Americans on the wel- 
fare rolls than 4 years ago. 

I think of the fact that we now have a sense 
that we can actually begin to reform our 
health care system in a positive way. The 
Kennedy-Kassebaum bill says to 25 million 
Americans, you can’t lose your health insur- 
ance anymore if you change jobs or someone 
in your family gets sick. I just signed a bill 
which says that mothers and their newborn 
babies can’t be kicked out of the hospital in 
24 hours anymore. I think that’s very impor- 
tant. 

So this thing—we’re moving this in the 
right direction. But I want to focus today a 
little bit on small business because we know 
that increasingly more and more and more 
of our jobs are coming from our small busi- 
nesses. And I'd like to talk a little bit about 
that. 

When I became President, it troubled me 
that there were certain critical jobs that pre- 
vious Presidents, both Republicans and 
Democrats, had typically given to political 
appointees without regard to whether they 
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knew anything about the work they were sup- 
posed to do. One of them was the Federal 
Emergency Management Administration. I 
had been a Governor; I’d dealt with a lot 
of floods and fires and tornadoes and natural 
disasters. And I can tell you when they hit, 
if you don’t have somebody who knows what 
they're doing, you're in a world of hurt. So 
I changed that. I put a person in who knew 
what to do. And as you know, we've had a 
lot of natural disasters in America in the last 
4 years; everything but the locusts have hit 
us. [Laughter] But people know in all local 
communities that we now have a competent, 
aggressive strategy for dealing with it. 

And that was true in the Small Business 
Administration. I’ve had two Administrators 
in the Small Business Administration, Er- 
skine Bowles and Phil Lader, both of them 
experienced in starting small businesses and 
running small businesses and understanding 
how businesses work. We have doubled the 
loan volume of the SBA in the last 4 years 
while reducing the budget. We have cut the 
regulations by 50 percent in the SBA. For 
loan applications of $100,000 or less, we've 
gone from an application form that is one 
inch thick to a form that is one page, in 4 
years. 

The White House Conference on Small 
Business asked us to do a number of things. 
We have now, in two different bites, in 1993 
and 1996, increased the expensing for small 
businesses who invest more in their own 
business from $10,000 a year all the way to 
$25,000 a year, the number one rec- 
ommendation we got out of the White House 
Conference. The second thing that we were 
asked to do was to make it easier for people 
who own small businesses and for their em- 
ployees to take out 401(k) pension plans and 
to move those plans when they change from 
job to job, and we have done that. And I 
am very proud of that. 

I signed regulatory legislation which will 
make it more difficult in the future for Gov- 
ernment to do things that are dumb to small- 
business people without giving small-busi- 
ness people a chance to stop it in the first 
place. 

We established a network of community 
development banks, each with a mission to 
have a microenterprise loan program like 
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those which many of you have experienced 
around here. If you think about it, micro- 
enterprise loans have helped to revolutionize 
the culture of poverty in countries far poorer 
than America all over the world. Why 
couldn’t we revolutionize the culture of pov- 
erty in our inner cities and other isolated 
areas with microenterprise loans in America 
to bring free enterprise? Women can lead 
the way in this. 

And in general, I’m proud of the fact that 
we have reduced the size of Government by 
about 250,000 to its smallest point in 30 
years. We have reduced 16,000 pages of reg- 
ulations. We have eliminated hundreds of 
programs. We have privatized significant 
chunks of the Federal Government that be- 
longed in the private sector—more reduction 
in size, regulation, and programs and more 
privatization in these 4 years than in the pre- 
vious 12 years combined, giving you a small- 
er, less bureaucratic Government, but one 
still committed to investing in education, pro- 
tecting the environment, and moving this 
country forward together, giving everybody 
a chance to live up to the fullest of their own 
capacities. 

Today we are taking two more steps to ex- 
tend opportunities that come from small 
businesses. First, I want to build on a pro- 
gram that is plainly working. We established 
in 1994 a women’s prequalification pilot loan 
program for loan applications of under 
$250,000 in 16 sites. That’s kind of a mouth- 
ful; you know, I wish I had some fancy acro- 
nym for it. But what it meant in basic terms 
was, in these 16 places, we worked with 
women who wanted to start businesses or 
wanted to expand businesses and needed 
capital, and we worked up the loan applica- 
tion in advance for them so we knew it would 
have a good chance of being approved at the 
bank. And we gave them a commitment on 
the front end that the SBA would guarantee 
it. Now, since that happened in just 16 sites, 
575 separate women Siastiens have gotten 
over $58 million in loans. We are now going 
to do that nationwide. We will make that 
service available to women in every State in 
the United States. 

The second thing we're going to do relates 
to another request we got out of the White 
House Conference on Small Businesses for 
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loans above $250,000. There we were told 
over and over, at the White House Con- 
ference on Small Business, that the biggest 
problem was finding capital, even for worthy 
enterprises, if the business were small. So we 
are now starting something new that came 
directly out of the White House Conference 
that does have a catchy acronym—I can say 
that better. The Angel Capital Electronic 
Network, or ACENET, a new computer web 
site that will allow small-business owners to 
put their Bs owes on the Internet and 
match small businesses with sophisticated in- 
vestors. That will make it much, much easier 
than ever before for people who are in small 
business to get money. I hope a lot of you 
can take advantage of it. This new net site 
will allow women business owners to go di- 
rectly to investors to avoid confusing rules, 
lack of information, and their lack of access 
to what we ought to call, I guess, the old 
boy networks. It will work if you will make 
it work. 

These are just two more things that are 
part of our ongoing commitment. Now, let 
me say there is a lot more to do. We have 
a lot to do to build a bridge that I want to 
build to the 21st century, to realize the vision 
that I have. I hope every one of you tonight, 
whatever your political party or background, 
will take a little time before you turn in to 
do something that I do on a regular basis 
Take a little time and ask yourself, what do 
I want my country to look like when we start 
the new century? And what would I like my 
country to look like when my children are 
my age? It’s an amazing thing what that does 
for you when you ask that question and how 
you answer it. 

But as I said, for me it’s simple. I just want 
everybody to have the chances that I had, 
that Lynn Rivers had, that so many of us had. 
We wouldn’t be here today, I think, if we 
had all been told, “You’re on your own.” 
Most of us are pretty self-reliant, or we 
wouldn’t be in this room. But I still believe 
that, as someone reasonably close to me said, 
it does take a village to raise our children 
and grow our economy and build our future. 
That’s what I believe. 

So I say to you, we have to balance the 
budget, and I hope every one of you will help 


lead the demand that we continue to do so, 
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because that will keep those interest rates 
down, it will keep the economy going, it will 
make that money more available to you. But 
we have to do it while we continue to invest 
in our future and in Medicaid’s guarantee 
of health care to families with members with 
disabilities or poor children or the elderly in 
nursing homes and in the Medicare program. 
We can reform those programs without 
wrecking them, and we still can invest in our 
future, in education and technology and in 
research as well. 

When people—I hear people say, “I’m me, 
and the Government is them.” I don’t know 
what they're talking about, because the Gov- 
ernment is nothing but the reflection of the 
collective choices of the American people. 
And the issue is, what are these things that 
we do? We've had a great debate in Washing- 
ton for the last 4 years that I think has been 
very healthy for the country: What things 
should we do together at the national level; 
what things can be better done by States and 
localities; what things can be better done in 
the private sector; what things can better be 
done by families? And we've had huge dif- 
ferences, which I think have been healthy. 

I think we did the right thing on family 
and medical leave. We're stronger because 
you can take a little time off from sizeable 
employers when a baby is born or somebody 
in your family is sick, without losing your job. 
If you can succeed at home and at work, the 
country is better, not worse, because of that. 
That makes us stronger. It makes us stronger. 

I think it’s a better country because we 
cut the cost of college loans for people that 
participate in the direct loan program and 
said, “You can pay that loan off as a percent- 
age of your income so you never need to be 

raid of borrowing money to go to school, 
because now you won't be bankrupted paying 
it back. Your limited payments every year will 
be limited to a certain percentage of your 
income.” I think that made us a better, 
stronger country because we made more 
people eligible to go to college. 

Therefore, I believe we should go forward 
in that spirit. We should be committed to 

wing our economy. We should be com- 
mitted to doing it through the free enterprise 
system. We should be committed to continu- 
ing to make our Government as lean and effi- 
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cient and as little bureaucratic as possible. 
But there are things we ought to do together. 

And the education thing is so important 
to me. I don’t believe we can afford the big 
tax plan my opponent has proposed because 
I think it will blow a hole in the deficit and 
will give it all right back in higher interest 
rates and a weaker economy, and because 
it will require even bigger cuts than I vetoed 
last year. But I do think we should have tar- 
geted tax cuts to help families raise their chil- 
dren, to help people afford health care and 
buying that first-time home, and especially 
to pay for the cost of education. 

I believe as strongly as I can say—and I 
want to give Michigan another hand here or 
at least one of my friends in Michigan—I 
got interested in the idea that we ought to 
make college available to everyone when 
Governor Blanchard started the Michigan 
tuition savings plan here. I remember that. 

And so we have given almost 70,000 young 
people a chance to earn money for college 
through AmeriCorps. We've given the im- 
provements I mentioned in the student loan 
program. We're now selling inflation-proof 
savings bonds for people so they can save, 
knowing that inflation won’t eat up the gains. 
But I'd like to do some more things.‘I believe 
that we ought to let people save in an IRA 
and withdraw from it without penalty if the 
money is used for a college education or 
health care or buying a first home—more 
people. 

I believe—even at this distinguished uni- 
versity let me say that we know from the cen- 
sus figures that if people get at least 2 years 
of education after high school in a good com- 
munity college, they've got a good chance to 
get a job that is a good job with growing pros- 
pects. Almost every American lives within 
driving distance of one, so I have proposed 
to give Americans a $1,500 tax credit, the 
typical cost of community college tuition, a 
dollar-for-dollar reduction from your. taxes, 
for the first 2 years of college as long as peo- 
ple go, make their grades, and do what 
they’re supposed to do. I think it’s a good 
thing to do. And I believe we ought to give 
everybody a tax deduction of up to $10,000 
a year for any tuition at any institution of 
higher education anywhere in America for 
undergraduate or graduate studies—Eastern 
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Michigan, anyplace else in the country. It will 
change the face of America if we open the 
doors of college education to all of our peo- 
le. 

‘ Now, let me say, since one of the women 
on the stage with me has worked herself off 
welfare into being a business owner, I am 
very proud of the fact that we've worked hard 
with the States to reduce the welfare rolls 
by nearly 2 million. | signed the welfare re- 
form bill because it now guarantees to poor 
families health care and nutrition and more 
for child care than ever if they go to work. 
But it now says to all the States and local 
communities, if you have an able-bodied per- 
son, you have 2 years to turn the welfare 
check into a paycheck. 

I like that, but if we’re going to do it, what 
it meant is we have to create the jobs. I have 
a plan to give those folks the opportunity to 
go to work: investing in our communities 
with the microenterprise loans, with special 
incentives to employers. And every one of 
you—let me just say, if you ever criticized 
the welfare system in your life, which in- 
cludes 100 percent of the American people, 
I think, and especially people who have been 
on it, and you’re now an employer, you ought 
to think about hiring someone off welfare. 
You ought to think about doing that now. 

Under the new law, every State in America 
can give you the welfare check for a year 
or two while you—as a wage subsidy, under 
the new law. If my new proposal passes, we'll 
have a special tax credit. If we get all the 
community development banks that I want, 
there will be microenterprise loans for peo- 
ple to do that. 

We can do this. We can break the culture 
of poverty in America but only if we create 
opportunity. It’s one thing to tell somebody 
in the law they have to go to work and quite 
another to make sure that there is a job there. 
You have to do that, and I will help you, and 
I hope you will. 

Again, let me say, our country is going in 
the right direction. I thank Senator Carl 
Levin and Congresswoman Lynn Rivers for 
the votes they cast to put it there. Some of 
them were awful tough, when we were told 
we were going to bring on a recession and 
all that. But we're better off than we were. 
We're going in the right direction. We have 
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made unprecedented gains in the area of 
helping women to start their businesses, to 
stay in business, to expand their businesses, 
and that has helped to lift the rate of growth 
of the American economy and our capacity 
to create jobs. 

I was a little amused today; my distin- 
guished opponent said that we had the worst 
economy in 20 years. Now, 2 weeks ago he 
said it was the worst economy in 100 years, 
so we're making progress—[laughter|—-and 
I feel good about that. Not everybody can 
make up 80 years in 2 weeks, and I’m proud, 
you know. [Laughter] But he was right in 
February. In February he said we had the 
best economy we've had in 30 years, and he 
was right when he said that. And I don’t de- 
serve all the credit for that. No one does. 
But our policies have helped you to create 
those jobs. And we are working together. 
And that’s my whole theory of how this coun- 
try should work. And I'll just leave you with 
that. 

No matter what vision you have for the 
future, one of the things that I know in my 
bones is that the great meal ticket America 
has to the 21st century—which will clearly 
be the time of greatest human possibility ever 
known, where more people will have more 
chances to live out their dreams than any 
time in history, where the young people that 
are in this audience will be doing jobs that 
haven’t been invented yet, many of them will 
be doing work that has not even been imag- 
ined yet—our great ticket to that 21st cen- 
tury is our vibrant democracy, our vibrant 
free enterprise system, and the fact that in 
America we can say, we will take anybody 
from anywhere who is here lawfully. 

We don’t have to know much about you— 
if you were born in Mexico of Syrian descent, 
or we don’t need to know how much Chero- 
kee Indian blood you have in you. We don’t 
need to know anything about you except that 
you believe in the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and you're willing to show up for work 
or school or do whatever you’re supposed to 
do tomorrow. We need to know nothing else. 
We're not going to be like Bosnia. We're not 
going to be consumed by religious hatred as 
they are in the Middle East. We're not going 
to be fighting battles 300 and 600 years old, 
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as my ancestors’ people are in Ireland. We're 
not going to do that in America. 

And when people try to do it, when they 
blow up Federal buildings or burn churches 
or desecrate synagogues or Islamic centers, 
we're going to say, we are against that be- 
cause our America has everybody in it. And 
we're going to build a bridge to the future 
together. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:05 p.m. at Bowen 
Field House. In his remarks, he referred to Irma 
B. Elder, owner, Troy Ford; Juanita Bycraft Walk- 
er, owner, Production Cleaning Co., Inc.; Gail 
Davis, president, KDY Enterprise, Inc.; a 
M. Reid, vice president for university relations, 
Eastern Michigan University; and former Senator 
Donald W. Riegle, Jr., and his wife, Lori Hansen 
Riegle. A portion of these remarks could not be 
verified because the tape was incomplete. 


Remarks to Colorado Democrats in 
Denver, Colorado 
October 30, 1996 


Thank you. Thank you very much. Mr. 
Mayor, Mrs. Webb, Governor Romer, Con- 
gressman Fields, Chairperson Vivian Stovall, 
and Mike Beatty, my old friend Norm 
Early—I’m glad to see him again. And I want 
to say a special word on behalf of Diana 
DeGette, who's trying to make sure that we 
have a different leadership in the House of 
Representatives and for the Congress. 

I'd also like to say a word for our Senate 
nominee, Tom Strickland, who is, as you 
know, going to another one of his debates 
with Mr. Allard. And you have to be thinking 
about him. You're going to be enjoying a din- 
ner, and he won’t Be able to eat. [Laughter] 
But I think he'll represent us well, and I hope 
you will help him prevail on election day. 

Let me also say, if you have never heard 
Cleo Fields give a speech, when I finish you 
will have not heard the best speaker tonight 
on the platform. And I want to thank him. 
He comes from my neighboring State of 
Louisiana; I was elated when he was elected 
to Congress. I was downhearted when he was 
redistricted by a court. And I think he has 
a brilliant future ahead of him, and I’m glad 
he’s here with you. Ron Brown would be glad 
he is here with you tonight. 
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I would like to talk a little history with you 
tonight, just to bring you to this point so soon, 
so near to our election. First, I thank you 
for naming these awards for Ron Brown and 
i. They were both friends of 
mine and my relationship with each of them, 
though different, is something I will treasure 
all of my life. I too remember the first time 
I ever ae Barbara Jordan speak, and I 
thought, maybe God is a woman after all. 
[Laughter] I always—I got to where I wanted 
to say, “yes, ma’am” before she ever opened 
her mouth, every time I was ever around her. 
[Laughter] 

She never lost her love for this country, 
and the more her body became weakened 
by her condition, the stronger her heart and 
voice became. And in her last year she agreed 
to chair for me a commission looking at what 
we should do about the issues of immigration 
in our country, how we could remain a nation 
of immigrants and still take a strong stand 
that people who come here should do so le- 
gally. And she did it with a grace, a strength, 
a balance, a fundamental sense of fairness 
and common sense that everyone who 
worked with her marveled about. And that 
was her last great contribution to our Nation. 
And I’ve done my best to implement the 
ideas that Barbara Jordan advanced. And I'll 
always be grateful to her. 

And all of you know, of course, of my rela- 
tionship with Ron Brown. I doubt very seri- 
ously thet I'd be standing here as President 
of the United States tonight if it hadn’t been 
for Ron Brown. And so I’m going to keep 
him smiling from up there the next week. 
I’m going to do everything I can to keep that 
big smile on his face. 

I also want to thank you for honoring Wel- 
lington and Wilma Webb. I not m3 like 
them very much, but I admire them very 
much. And Hillary and I identify with them. 
We love being around them. And I like see- 
ing a strong first lady, and I like seeing a 
mayor who is strong enough to want to be 
married to a strong first lady—{laughter|— 
and I like that. 

So I thank you for that. And let me say 
that Colorado has—I’ve been coming here 
a lot for the last 15 years, a long time before 
I ever thought I'd be here as President. I 
came every chance I could because it rep- 
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resented something very special to me. And 
I think you’ve been blessed by the quality 
of your leaders. Roy Romer I think is clearly, 
both in terms of accomplishment and intel- 
lect and vision of the future, the most gifted 
Governor in the United States in terms of 
his contribution to our future. 

And he’s like all of us aging warriors. He 
was reluctant to give up on his youth, so he 
broke his leg on a motorcycle and—{laugh- 
ter|—he'’s left his cane, and he’s kind of trad- 
ing up his shoes gradually, you know. 
[Laughter] But I am delighted to be here 
with all of them. 

This election we’re going to have will elect 
the last President of the 20th century and 
the first President of the 21st century. Colo- 
rado sort of embodies both the promise and 
the struggles of the present and the future. 
And I was thinking when Mayor Webb was 
talking about Abraham Lincoln and the long 
talks we had about Lincoln when he was stay- 
ing in the White House that the great thing 
about America is that there’s always been a 
relentless quest for a better future in a way 
that would embrace the moment and, in 
doing so, not abandon our traditional values 
and ideals but instead try to perfect them. 

A lot of people have this Alms that, well, 


if you were really a future-oriented person, 
it i too material or you're too 
a 


concerned about ideas, and that’s very excit- 
ing, but you must be a little shy on the tradi- 
tional ideals and values that oss kept our 
country strong. But I don’t see it that way 
at all. I think that our expanding abundance 
only gives us the opportunity which we then 
have to seize to live up more closely to our 
ideals and our values. 

And this period that we're living in now 
involves such a remarkable change in the way 
people are living and working, relating to 
each other, the way we're relating to the rest 
of the world, that it has only, basically, one 
parallel in American history 100 years ago— 
very interesting—when we moved from the 
farm to the factory, when we moved from 
the country to the city, when we then had 
our first big wave of immigrants coming in. 
And because we did not put aside our racial 
bigotry after the Civil War, even though we 
stayed together as a country and we abol- 
ished slavery legally and we adopted the 
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13th, 14th, and 15th amendments and we 
began to move forward, we still were a coun- 
try that said one thing and did another. 

All of us are like that still, you know. 
[Laughter] Every one of us had a parent at 
one moment in a lapse said, “Well, I still 
want you to do what I say, not what I do.” 
But what happened was, those immigrants, 
when they came in here 100 years ago, they 
felt terrible prejudice, the Italians, the Irish, 
the Poles. And then we had the Red Scare, 
and then we had the Ku Klux Klan rise up 
in America; no more than 50 years after the 
Civil War they were hanging black people 
again in the South where I grew up. 

Because of the civil rights struggle and be- 
cause of the progress which has been made, 
even though we're a long way from where 
we ought to be in the relationships between 
African-Americans and the white majority, 
we have a chance to deal with this new infu- 
sion of immigrants and all the new explosion 
of diversity of all kinds in our country in a 
different way than we did 100 years ago and 
to take advantage of all these technological 
and other changes to move closer to our 
ideals. 

We also have a chance—it’s very important 
to Coloradans—to take advantage of these 
new exploding economic opportunities in a 
way that preserves and indeed enhances our 
environment instead of undermining it, 
which is what happened 100 years ago. 

So this is a time of enormous possibility. 
And it’s very important that we not be dis- 
tracted from the big issues here. There are 
two great, different philosophies at stake in 
this election. One of them basically says that 
the main thing about America is that every- 
body came over here to get a good letting 
alone, and that’s true. Our Constitution was 
constructed to limit the ability of Govern- 
ment to oppress people. But one of the 
things we've learned over the last 100 years 
is, in the world we're living in and in the 
world we're going to, as Wellington said, 
none of us get there by ourselves. 

You know, I was thinking of Wellington’s 
story—I was raised by—I was born to a wid- 
owed mother, and my stepfather didn’t grad- 
uate from high school. And it’s inconceivable, 
I think, to a lot of my kinfolks at home that 
I ever turned out to be President. [Laughter] 














But I know one thing: If 1 had been born 
black instead of white, I wouldn’t be Presi- 
dent. I know that. But I know we're closer 
to the time when anybody can run for Presi- 
dent, fulfilling the Constitution’s require- 
ments, and be considered on his or her own 
merits. We’re closer. 

And so [I still believe that the Government 
in many areas of private life—choice, reli- 
gion, many other areas—should let people, 
as long as they're not hurting other people, 
make their own decisions and go forward. 
One of the proudest moments of my Presi- 
dency was signing the Religious Freedom 
Restoration Act. And most of you probably 
don’t even know I signed it because there 
was no fight about, and if there’s not a fight 
in Washington, it doesn’t get on the news 
in Denver. [Laughter] It passed unani- 
mously. And then we have vigorously en- 
forced it, including in a controversial case out 
here in Colorado where—every case I have 
bent over backwards to make sure that we 
never interfere with any person’s exercise of 
his or her religious convictions, whatever 
they are, unless it’s really going to threaten 
to bring the Government down or something 
terrible. 

And so, here we are at this moment, and 
I think what we've learned is, yes, we should 
guarantee, first and foremost, the individual 
liberty of people; but to guarantee their secu- 
rity and to give them all the same chance, 
not a guarantee but a chance in life, there 
are some things we have to do together. And 
it is the difference of opinion over how much 
we should do together and what we should 
do together that this election is all about. 

It is not about big Government. Our ad- 
ministration has reduced the size of Govern- 
ment, the number of regulations, the number 
of Government programs eliminated, and we 
have privatized more Government operations 
than the previous two Republican adminis- 
trations combined. If they had this record, 
they would be saying it’s the greatest thing 
since sliced bread. 

But what I have not been willing to do 
is to see us walk away from our common obli- 
gations to give all of our people educational 
—— to give health care to poor 
children, to families with disabilities, to the 
elderly in nursing homes; to preserve the 
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gains of Medicare, even as we reform the 
system; and to protect the environment and 
to continue our investment in research and 
in technology in our endless quest to move 
into the future so more people can live closer 
to what we all say we believe. 

That’s what this election is about, whether 
you think we're better off being told, “You're 
on your own, and we hope you make it,” or 
whether we think it does take a village to 
raise our children and build a country. That’s 
what this election is about. 

It’s about whether we’re going to build a 
bridge to the 21st century that’s big enough 
and wide enough for all of us to walk across, 
and then whether we're going to have in our 
hearts the capacity to say, “If you believe in 
the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of 
Rights, and the Constitution and you're will- 
ing to show up for work tomorrow—or, if 
you're of that age, to show up for school to- 
morrow—if you're willing to do your job as 
an American, we don’t need to know any- 
thing else about you, nothing. Nothing else 
matters. You’re part of our America, and 
we’re willing to walk hand in hand with you 
across that bridge into the future.” 

Now, that is what the election is about. 
I was reading today an amusing—I thought 
it was amusing, an article in a magazine about 
my judicial appointments, because they 
pointed out that one of the things that has 
not been discussed much in the election is 
the fact that the next President may well get 
to make a couple more appointments to the 
Supreme Court. And they were saying that 
the previous administration imposed—two 
administrations—imposed strict ideological 
litmus tests on a lot of judges and that a lot 
of my supporters were disappointed that I 
didn’t turn around and do exactly the same 
thing on the other end, but instead I had 
insisted on two things, excellence and diver- 
sity. 

And they pointed out that I had appointed 
more African-Americans, more Hispanics, 
more Asian-Americans, and more women to 
the Federal bench than any President in his- 
tory and that, in spite of that, we had the 
highest ratings from the American Bar Asso- 
ciation for excellence of any judicial selec- 
tions in the history of the country since 
they've been doing that. 
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I think if you have a Federal bench that 
reflects the vast experiences of America, with 
people that are smart enough to figure out 
the issues that are put before them and they 
share the experiences of America in all of 
its permutations, chances are vay good 
that they'll do what they ought to do. And 
judges aren’t like Presidents or Congress- 
men, but they should reflect America. 

I say all that to make this point. Every elec- 
tion time the election is * decided by 
those who vote and by those who don’t. And 
the people that have the biggest stake in 
whether we build a bridge that we can all 
walk across together—in whether we adopt 
my education agenda, which is to expand 
Head Start; to teach every 8-year-old to read 
a book independently; to have every class- 
room in the country, even in the poorest 
school districts, in the most remote rural dis- 
tricts, hooked up to the information super- 
highway by the year 2000; to make 2 years 
of college as universal as high school is today 
by giving people a tax credit, a dollar-for- 
dollar reduction on their tax bill of up to 
$1,500 a year, the cost of a typical community 
college education; to give every family a tax 
deduction of up to $10,000 for any college 
tuition, undergraduate or graduate, for peo- 
ple of any age; to let families save in an IRA 
and withdraw from it tax-free if the money 
is used for education or buying a first home 
or a medical emergency—that agenda, if you 
embrace that, it means that you think we 
have a common obligation to help each other 
live up to the fullest of our abilities and that 
we'll all be better off if we all have a chance 
to do well. 

If you support my agenda—that I think 
we have a common obligation to eliminate 
discrimination of all kinds in the workplace; 
to protect the environment; to continue to 
try to expand coverage of health care ste 
by step to people, so that people who ie | 


have a chance to buy health care—you have 
to believe that it’s because we’re all going 
to be better off if we live closer to what we 
say we believe and we give everybody else 
a chance to do the same. That’s what the 
election is about. 


And the ag 2 that have the most at stake 


are the ones that will have the best excuse 
not to vote. How many mothers do we know 
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out there raising two or three kids, working 
two jobs; having to figure out, “I’ve got to 
figure out how to vote on a workday, and 
I've got to get my kids somewhere before 
I go to work, and what’s going to happen 
to them after school, and I don’t have enough 
money for child care, and what have I got 
to do tonight?” All the people that may have 
the biggest stake in this election may have 
the best excuse, not a reason but it’s a pretty 
good excuse because their lives will be 
crowded with other things. 

And maybe they have or haven't felt it, 
but it makes a difference. Ten million more 
Americans got an increase in the minimum 
wage. The average income is up $1,600 for 
the typical family in the last 2 years after 20 
years of wage stagnation. Last month we 
found out—or just 2 weeks ago we found 
out that we had the biggest decline in income 
inequality among working people in 27 years, 
since this administration came in; the biggest 
drop in childhood poverty in 20 years; the 
biggest drop in poverty in female-headed 
households in 30 years; the lowest recorded 
poverty levels ever for senior citizens and Af- 
rican-Americans; the largest number of new 
businesses owned by minorities and women 
in the history of the country; the largest num- 
ber of new small businesses owned by any- 
body in the history of the country. It makes 
a difference. It makes a difference. 

So it makes a difference what policies we 
pursue, and it will change people’s lives here. 
And so I ask you to go out ye help our Sen- 
ate candidate, help Diana DeGette, help Bill 
Clinton and Al Gore, not as a matter of party, 
now, but because it has fallen to our party 
to embrace a philosophy that the other party 
embraced briefly under Abraham Lincoln, 
that they embraced briefly under Theodore 
Roosevelt, but that they have abandoned. 
And so it has fallen to us to carry this banner, 
not as a matter of party but as a matter of 
carrying on the great American experiment 
in a way that will truly realize the era of great- 
est possibility ever known. 

I honestly believe these kids here in this 
audience, they'll be doing things in 10 or 15 
years we couldn’t even dream of. They'll be 
doing jobs that haven’t been invented; some 
of them will be doing jobs that haven’t been 
imagined. It’s all out there. But we have to 
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make the right decisions. And as much as 
anything else, that’s why I have fought so 
hard not only to make the right governmental 
decisions but to say the right things as your 
President when the hatred of the Govern- 
ment led a demented person to blow up a 
Federal building in Oklahoma City—alleg- 
edly; they haven’t been tried yet, and we 
can’t presume anybody’s guilt. But we know 
that Government hatred has led people into 
bands of folks that are paranoid that terrible 
things are going to happen to them. I had 
to speak against that. 

When the black churches are being 
burned or white churches are being burned 
or synagogues are being defaced or Islamic 
centers are being defaced, that’s not our 
America. But that is the dominant theme of 
life that caused people to slaughter each oth- 
er’s children in Bosnia. And it still bedevils 
Northern Ireland; they're still arguing over 
things—they’re my ancestors, you know, and 
they're my relatives now, so I can talk about 
them. They're still fighting over things that 
happened 300 years ago and battles that oc- 
curred 600 years ago, when all the kids want 
to do is to let it go and go on into the future. 
In the Middle East, where I have worked 
so hard, the Holy Land for the three great 
monotheistic religions in the world—if any- 
place in the world ought to be a peaceful 
sanctuary for Jews and Muslims and Chris- 
tians, it ought to be the Holy Land. But so 
many of them just can’t let it go. 

And we're going to beat all that if we do 
the right things. When Hillary and Chelsea 
and I went to open the Olympics and I 
looked at those people—we had people from 
197 different racial and ethnic groups. Al- 
most every single one of them had people 
in America. And that’s because we're not 
about race or religion or anything else. We're 
about these ideas and trying every, every, 
every age to live up closer to them. 

This is a very historic election, not because 
of me but because of what’s happening to 
us. And we go through periods of huge 
change like this only rarely. And that’s a good 
thing, because nobody can change—you 
know, any of us can just stand so much 
change at once. One of my laws of politics: 
We're all for change in general, but we're 
against it in shear of [Laughter] Or as one 
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of my friends said, “Yes, I agree with you, 
we ought to change. You go first.” [Laughter] 

So this is our responsibility. Now, you 
know what to do, and you know how to do 
it. And if Ron Brown were here giving a 
— tonight, that’s all he’d be talkin 
about. That’s all he’d be talking about. And 
Barbara Jordan, if she were here, she’d make 
you feel so guilty you wouldn’t sleep between 
now and Tuesday—{laughter|—until you 
dragged every human being you knew to the 
polls. Now, you know that. 

So I want you to think about that. And 
I want you to understand that you carry with 
you the great burden and opportunity of 
American history. Every one of us should be 
grateful to be alive at this time; should be 
grateful to have this moment in which we 
have a chance to further break down the 
walls of discrimination in our minds and 
hearts, explode opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans; and that these changes that are going 
on give us this incredible opportunity to real- 
ly actually enhance the natural environment 
God has given us and leave it stronger and 
better for our children and grandchildren, 
even as we prosper. 

That’s what I want you to think about. I 
want you to think about, Tuesday morning 
when you get up, that bridge to tomorrow, 
and how you wouldn’t let your child have 
to go down deep valleys and cross rushing 
rivers and climb big mountains if they could 
just get on a bridge and walk straight across. 
And that’s what I want for everybody. And 
in order to do it, we’ve got to show up. You 
know what to do. You know how to do it. 
Your country needs you. I know you'll be 
there. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:20 p.m. at the 
Red Lion Inn to the Colorado Democratic Co- 
ordinated Campaign and the African-American 
Initiative of Colorado Democrats. In his remarks, 
he referred to Mayor Wellington Webb of Denver 
and his wife, Wilma; Gov. Roy Romer of Colo- 
rado; Vivian Stovall, chair, African American Ini- 
tiative of the Colorado Democrats; Mike Beatty, 
chair, Colorado Democratic Party; Norm Early, 
former Denver district attorney; Diana DeGette, 
candidate for Colorado’s First Congressional Dis- 
trict; and Representatives Wayne Allard of Colo- 
rado and Cleo Fields of Louisiana. 
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Remarks to the Community in 
Denver 


October 30, 1996 


The President. Thank you. Thank you. 
Wow! Hello Denver! Can you keep this up 
until Tuesday? [Applause] Let’s give Kath- 
erine Diamond another hand. She was fabu- 
lous. Thank you very much. [Applause] 

Thank you, Governor Romer, for your 
friendship and your leadership. I said the 
other day and I said just a few moments ago 
at another event, I think if you took an honest 
poll among all the Governors in this country, 
they would tell you, by reason of intellect, 
vision, and accomplishment, Roy Romer is 
the most outstanding public servant in the 
Governor's office in America today. 

Thank you, Mayor Webb, mr thank you 
for writing him in, because he’s a great 
mayor, and I’m honored to be his friend. 


Thank you, Diana DeGette, for being will- 
ing to go to Congress, and thank you for 
sending her. We need her there. Congress- 
man Skaggs, thank you for being here. Lieu- 


tenant Governor Schoettler, Bess Strickland, 
thank you for being here. Tom’s over at an- 
other one of those debates he’s having, and 
I bet he’s winning. But you have to help him 
win on Tuesday. Will you do that? Press Sec 

I want to thank Shawn Kelley and Richie 
Sambora and the Samples for their music. 
I want to thank the Denver Broncos who 
came here tonight and wish them well on 
the rest of a great season. And I want to thank 
Mark Jackson for being here tonight. We 
could use a few of his moves between now 
and Tuesday. Give Mark Jackson a hand. 
He’s a great player and a great citizen. And 
I want to say a special word of thanks to Bill 
Ritter for his support of our anticrime initia- 
tives and ask you for his support. 

Folks, in 1992, when Al Gore and I came 
here and we asked the people of Colorado 
to support us, I felt a special kinship to this 
State, which I had been visiting for many 
years as a private citizen. And I always felt 
that Colorado represented all the cauldron 
of things that are happening in America a 
little bit ahead of time, that you were on the 
cutting edge of the future, that you were em- 
bracing the future, but that you were also 
dealing with the conflicts that bedevil us all 
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and that threaten to divide us and take us 
back. 

I always felt that here people had a good 
old-fashioned conservative sense that there 
were some things the Government ought not 
to do and mess with, and that that gave some 
of our opponents on the other side an un- 
usual and often unfair advantage in the rhet- 
oric of these elections. And I told you that 
if you gave us a chance to serve, I would 
pursue my vision for the 2lst century with 
a simple strategy. I want us to go into that 
next century 4 years from now with the 
American dream alive and well for every per- 
son who’s responsible to work for it. 

I want us to continue to lead the world 
for peace and freedom and prosperity. And 
I've had to make some decisions I know were 
unpopular at the time to stand up for those 
ideals in Bosnia and Haiti, to keep working 
in the Middle East and Northern Ireland. 
But we are standing up for peace and free- 
dom and there’s not a single Russian missile 
“acon at an American child tonight in part 

ause of what we are doing. 

And look around this room tonight—I 
wanted us to stand against those forces that 
are gripping the rest of the world, of racial 
and ethnic and tribal and religious hatred and 
division, and say, “All we want in America 
is for everybody to agree on the Constitution, 
the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and be a good citizen, and you're 
part of our America. We like our diversity. 
We're coming together.” 

I look out here tonight, I see Latino-Amer- 
icans and African-Americans and Asian- 
Americans and Arab-Americans and Irish- 
and Polish- and Italian-Americans, and I 
think it’s good. And I want more of it. And 
I want us to learn every day a little more 
about how we’re going to live together. And 
we have worked hard to create more oppor- 
tunity, to insist on more responsibility, and 
to build an American community where ev- 
erybody has a seat at the table and a role 
to play. 

Now, 4 years ago, you took us on faith. 
But now there’s a record. And we're better 
off than we were 4 years ago. This election 
for President, the election for the Senate, the 
election for the Congress, fundamentally, 
they are not elections of party, even though 
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there are partisan differences. We're going 
into a great new century. We're undergoing 
vast changes in the way we work and the way 
we live. 

Let me just give you one example. When 
I became President, 3 million Ameri- 
cans 


[At this point, there was a disturbance in the 
audience. | 


The President. Wait, wait, wait, wait, wait. 
Wait a minute, wait—— 

Audience members. Boo-o-o! 

The President. Don’t boo them. Let them 
have their say. Now, we heard—if Senator 
Dole or Congressman Kemp come here, 
don’t you dare do this to them. You let them 
have their say. Don’t do it. 

Now, the only reason—the only reason 
they’re screaming is the truth hurts. Those 
young people back there that are holding 
those signs, they must not have needed the 
student loan, because Senator Dole and Con- 
gressman Allard voted to cut it. 

Audience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. Now, here’s what this is 
about. 

Audience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. Look, you shouldn’t be too 
upset about that. You know what Mark Twain 
said about that? He said, “Every dog needs 
a few fleas.” Now, I'll admit, I’ve had a few 
more than I wanted. But Mark Twain said, 
“Every dog needs a few fleas. It keeps him 
from worrying so much about being a dog.” 

Now, let me go back to what I was going 
to say. Here’s the big issue—bigger than me 
or Senator Dole or Mr. Allard or Mr. 
Strickland. We're on the verge—you can 
hear me over them. Let them talk. 

Bye, folks, we'll see you Tuesday. Bye-bye. 
Thank you. 

Now, we've had a lot of fun tonight, but 
this is really serious. This election, here’s 
what’s at stake. All these debates and these 
fights over the budget and the environment 
and all this stuff, it comes down to two big 
ideas: Do you believe that we should go into 
this new century with all these dramatic 
changes by doing what they believe when 
they’re talking in a sound voice, and saying, 
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“You're on you're own,” or do you believe 
that, as a person I’m reasonably close to once 
said, “It takes a village to raise our children 
and to go forward?” That's the issue. 

Do you believe that we should say, 
“There’s the future out there. Now, there’s 
a big running river between here and there, 
and there’s a deep valley, and there’s a huge 
mountain, and I hope you get there?” Or 
would you like to build a big, wide bridge 
that we can all walk across together? That’s 
what this is about. That’s what this is about. 

And all the specific issues, if you think 
about that, that’s what it’s about. It is not 
about big, oppressive Government. Our ad- 
ministration, under the leadership of Vice 
President Gore, has reduced the size of the 
Government to its smallest point since John 
Kennedy was President. We have eliminated 
more Government regulations and more 
Government programs, and we’ve privatized 
more Government operations that belong in 
the private sector than my two Republican 
predecessors did put together. It is not about 
that. 

But what we believe is that there are some 
things we should do together. I think this 
is a better country because we've got hun- 
dreds of thousands more children in Head 
Start. I think this is a better country because 
we work with Roy Romer and other Gov- 
ernors to give States the ability to set high 
standards and to promote reforms like that 
charter school right there, that they've got 
a sign up. 

I think this is a better country because we 
had the biggest increase in Pell grants in 20 
years and because we lowered the cost of 
college loans and improved the repayment 
terms. I believe it’s a better country. I believe 
we're a better country because we set aside 
1.7 million acres in southern Utah for the 
Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monu- 
ment. I believe it’s a better country. 

I believe it’s a better country because we 
passed the family and medical leave law and 
12 million people got to take some time off 
from work when a baby was born or a family 
member was sick. I believe it’s a better coun- 
try because we passed a crime bill, and we're 
putting 100,000 more police on the street. 
I believe it’s a better country. 
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I believe it’s a better country because 
we've doubled the number of children who 
are getting the message from D.A.R.E. offi- 
cers and others through the safe and drug- 
free schools program that drugs can kill you 
and they’re wrong and you should stay away 
from them. I think it’s a better country be- 
cause we did that. 

And you have to decide whether you don’t 
believe we should have joined together as a 
people and done those things together and 
whether you believe the ideas we have for 
the future are right or wrong. But it all comes 
down to whether you think we’re all in this 
together, we're better off, each of us, individ- 
mm and our families and our communities 
when we work together to help everybody 
have the tools to make the most of their own 
lives and live up to their God-given potential. 
That is the great issue in this election. That 
is the great issue in this election. 

You have some evidence about which 
works. We've got 10 million more jobs, the 
biggest decline in inequality among workin 
families in 27 years, the biggest drop in child 
poverty in 20 years, record numbers of new 
small businesses in every year, record num- 
bers of new businesses owned by women and 
minorities in the history of America. You 
have some evidence. We have record exports. 
The welfare rolls have declined by 1.9 mil- 
lion. The crime rate has gone down for 4 
years in a row; it’s at a 10-year low in the 
United States. It’s not like there’s no evi- 
dence. You have evidence now. This country 
is on the right track to the 21st century, and 
we need to keep going. 

When I told you before that it’s not a mat- 
ter of party, I meant it. There was a time, 
under Abraham Lincoln, when the Repub- 
lican Party believed that we had to go for- 
ward together, and we couldn't live with the 
lie of slavery anymore. It was a lie. It defied 
all the values of the Constitution. There was 
a time when the Republican Party, under 
Theodore Roosevelt, believed that we could 
not become a great industrial nation and for- 
get about the importance of protecting small 
business and working sal through free 
enterprise and maintaining competition and 
wae i. innocent children from being 
orced to work 70 hours a week in coal mines 
and in beginning the work of conserving our 
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great natural resources with the Grand Can- 
yon and other things that Theodore Roo- 
sevelt did. This does not have to be a matter 
of party. 

But if you look at what they did when their 
philosophy controlled—what Mr. Allard did, 
Tom Strickland’s opponent, and Mr. Ging- 
rich did, and my opponent did—they passed 
a budget that had the first education cuts in 
modern history. They cut college loans and 
cut Head Start. They passed a budget that 
would have paralyzed our ability to protect 
the environment and to enforce the environ- 
mental laws. They passed a budget that 
would have for the first time in 30 years taken 
away the guarantee of health care to our 
poorest children, to middle class families that 
have family members with disabilities—but 
because they get a little help they can go 
on being middle class families and support 
themselves and their loved ones in dignity. 
They would have repealed the standards on 
quality nursing home care as oppressive Gov- 
ernment. That was their idea of being con- 
servative. That was their idea. 

They opposed the crime bill. They said we 
were going to take people’s guns away from 
them in Colorado. Folks, they didn’t know 
then, but we've got 2 years now; we know 
who was telling the truth. There’s not a single 
Colorado hunter that’s lost a rifle, but 60,000 
felons, fugitives, and stalkers have not gotten 
handguns because of the Brady bill. We 
know what happened. 

So I don’t want you—I don’t vote here. 
I can’t stand up here and ask you to vote 
for Tom Strickland because he’s a Democrat. 
But I can do this: I can tell you that he be- 
lieves, as | do, that we have an obligation 
to bring our people together and to move 
forward together. You heard what Diana 
DeGette said when she was up here speak- 
ing. I know Bill Ritter has supported our 
anticrime strategy and so has Wellington 
Webb, and that’s why you've had some of 
the success you've had here. And this is not 
so much about liberal or conservative or Re- 

ublican or Democrat. It’s whether you be- 
ieve that there are some things that we must 
do together if we want the 2]st century to 
be the greatest age of possibility in human 
history. 
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I loved it when Wellington said, a few min- 
utes ago, that he was talking to some of his 
friends and supporters and he said, “I didn’t 
get there alone, you put me there.” And he 
mentioned that old rural saying that I was 
raised with, “If you see a frog on a fence 
post, chances are it didn’t get there by acci- 
dent.” [Laughter] You know, I've heard all 
these people get up here and run for office 
and talk about how much they've achieved 
through their own effort. And most of us who 
run for office would like you to believe we 
were born in a log cabin we built ourselves. 
[Laughter] But the truth is, success in life 
requires both individual effort and respon- 
sibility and a loving family, a loving commu- 
nity, a supportive nation, people trying to 

each other to move forward together, 
ial we're all stronger when we do that. And 
that’s what this is about. 

And that’s what it’s about for the next 4 
years. When you go home tonight, every one 
of you, especially the young people, I want 
you to ask yourself this question before you 
turn in. Just ask yourself and see if you can 
answer in a minute or two, “What do I want 
my country to be like when we cross that 
bridge into the 21st century? What do I want 
my country to be like when I have children 
and they are my age? What do I want them 
to feel about America? What do I want the 
feel of America to be? What do I want the 
position of my country in the world to be?” 

If you ask the right question, and if Amer- 
ica asks the right question on Tuesday, we'll 
get the right answer. The only way we won't 
get it is if we don’t ask the right question. 

Now, I want to build a bridge to the 21st 
century where we go on and balance the 
budget, because if we get interest rates down 
we'll have more jobs, more incomes, and 
more opportunities. But I know we can do 
it, and I’ve submitted a plan to do it that 
protects education and the environment and 
research and technology and Medicare and 
Medicaid. And I want you to help me build 
that bridge. Will you do that? [Applause] 

I like the family and medical leave law, 
and I think we should be doing more to help 
people succeed at home and at work. I cau 
tell you young people who are here, who 
don’t have kids yet, the single thing I hear 
most from parents all over America is— 
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whether they're low-income working people, 
middle class people, or even people with 
comfortable incomes—is they're spendin 

more hours at work than ever before, ™ 
they are worried that they won't be able to 
succeed at their most important job—I was 
so glad to hear Katherine say that—their 
most important job, raising their kids and 
succeed at work. We can’t make Americans 
make that choice, we have to be able to do 
both. 

So I like the family and medical leave law, 
and I want to expand it. I want to say you 
can take a little time off from work to go 
see your children’s teachers twice a year and 
take your kids to the doctor without losing 
your job. J want to say, if you work overtime 
because you need to or because you have 
to, and a family emergency comes up, you 
ought to be able to decide whether to take 
that overtime in pay or in time with your 
family. It ought to be your decision because 
that will make us a stronger country. Will 
you — me build that bridge to the 21st 
century? [Applause] 

We've now said to the American people, 
the beginnings of health care reform—you 
can’t lose your health insurance anymore just 
because you changed jobs or because some- 
body in your family’s been sick. A mother 
and a newborn baby cannot be forced out 
of a hospital anymore by an insurance com- 
pany after 24 hours. 

We made a beginning. But I want to do 
more. Our balanced budget plan gives help 
to families that are between jobs so they can 
keep their health insurance for 6 more 
months. It adds another million children to 
the ranks of the insured. It gives free mam- 
mograms to women on Medicare. 

It gives—there are over 14 million fami- 
lies in this country today doing a brave and 
good and honorable thing, caring for a family 
member with Alzheimer’s. It is a very hard 
thing. I’ve lost an aunt and an uncle. I can 
tell you, it is a loving thing; it is a debilitating 
thing. Our balanced budget plan gives respite 
care support to those families who are caring 
for their family members. Will you hel 
build that bridge to the 21st eet EAp- 
plause| 

We've done a lot of work on this crime 
issue. But we’re only halfway home. Our op- 
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ponents, including Congressman Allard, not 
only voted against putting 100,000 police on 
the street, they passed a budget that would 
have stopped it. And when I vetoed their 
budget, they shut the Government down and 
tried to force us to do it. And when we said 
no, we fought it again and again. You have 
a choice to make. 

We need to finish the job. We need to 
finish the job. We need to go after these vio- 
lent gangs that are killing our children and 
corrupting them. We need to keep fighting 
until we whip this problem for good. I want 
you to help me build that bridge to the 21st 
century where everyone feels safe on their 
streets, in their schools, in their neighbor- 
hoods, in their parks. Will you do that? [Ap- 
plause| 

We have taken millions of pounds of poi- 
sonous chemicals out of the air. We have 
raised the standards for drinking water. We 
have raised the standards for food. We have 
cleaned up more toxic waste dumps in 3 years 
then they did in 12. We are lifting the quality 
of our environment, and our economy is not 
hurting from it; it’s generating new jobs and 
new opportunities. 

There is much, much more to be done. 
I'll just give you one example. Ten million 
American children still live within just 4 
miles of a toxic waste site. If you wi will give 
us 4 more years, we'll clean up the 500 worst 
ones and our kids will be growing up next 
to parks, not poison. Will you help us build 
that bridge to the 21st century? [Applause] 

The most important issue of all is your 
education and the education of those coming 
behind you. There is sc much more to be 
done to raise standards, to promote reform, 
to bring more children into the Head Start 
program. There is so much more to be done. 
Forty percent of our children who are 8 years 
old, third-graders, still cannot read a book 
on their own. A lot of it is because they come 
from other places; their first language is. not 
English. But that will be cold comfort to 
them if they can’t learn as they move on 
through school. 

: ae a 
iced an 


to mobilize 30,000 
Fe other reading specialists to 
get them to put together a million volunteers. 
In this last budget we got 200,000 more 
work-study slots for college students. I 
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want—and a lot of you will use these—I want 
to use 100,000 of those slots for young people 
to earn their way through college by teaching 
children to pe so that every 8-year-old can 
say, “I can read this book by myself.” Will 
you nlp me build that bridge to the 21st 
century? [Applause] 

In 4 more years we can hook every class- 
room and every library and every school in 
this country to the Internet, to the World 
Wide Web, to the whole information super- 
highway. For the first time ever, all of our 
children will be able to get the same informa- 
tion in the same way at the same time. It 
will revolutionize education. Will you — 
me build that bridge to the 21st century 
[Applause] 

And finally, we've done a lot to make col- 
lege more accessible. Ten million young peo- 
ple now have lower cost college loans, and 
they can pay them back as a percentage of 
their income instead of being overrun by 
debt when they get out of college, but we 
need to do more. I want to make at least 
2 years of education after high school as uni- 
versal in America as a high school diploma 
is today in the next 4 years. I want to do 
it by letting Americans deduct dollar for dol- 
lar from their tax bill the cost of a typical 
community college tuition. No bureaucracy, 
no program, just send people and say, you 
make your grades, stay in, and you can go 
to community college for free. You can do 
it in America. 

I want to give every American the right 
to deduct up to $10,000 a year for the cost 
of any college tuition, undergraduate or grad- 
uate. I believe families should be able to save 
for college in an IRA and withdraw from it 
without any tax penalty if they’re using the 
money to pay for college or health care or 
a first-time home. Will you help me build 
that bridge? [Applause] 

Between now and Tuesday you may hear 
someone say that your vote doesn’t matter. 
After you have heard this tonight, do you 
have something to say back to them? Will 
you say it? [Applause] 

Folks, before I came here today I was in 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; on the campus of East- 
ern Michigan University. And I was there at 
a big conference with 4,000 women business 
owners. There were three women who pre- 
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ceded me on the program. I want to tell you 
about them. One came here as an immigrant 
from Mexico as a child, of Syrian heritage. 
Her parents were Syrians living in Mexico. 
She spoke not a word of English. She got 
married. She had children. Her husband ran 
a car dealership. He died suddenly in 1984. 
She could have sold the business and at least 
lived comfortably in retirement. Instead, she 
says, “Maybe I can be a businesswoman.” 
Today that woman owns 5 car dealerships 
and has 260 employees. 

The second, a young woman with very lit- 
tle formal education, was making a living 
cleaning houses. And she was hitchhiking 
home one day from a job she had. And the 

rson who w: pat her a ride said, “You 

now, I’m am you don’t have more work. 
Everybody I know has got both a in 
the house working. I bet you could find more 
jobs.” This woman, hitchhiking home from 
work, had the idea that she would start her 
own business. She borrowed $11,000 from 
one of our programs—$11,000. Today she 
runs a house-cleaning business with 29 em- 
ployees. 

The third woman was a former welfare re- 
cipient who today owns a construction com- 
pany. That is America. 

And every one of them—every one of 
them made it on their own, all right. If they 
hadn’t worked hard, if they hadn’t had talent, 
if they hadn’t had stick-to-itiveness, if they 
hadn’t been willing to face failure down, they 
would not have made it. But they also got 
a little help from their friends, the American 
people, to work together and make this coun- 
try a greater place. 

I want you to go home tonight and ask 
yourself this question: What do I want Amer- 
ica to look like and how are we going to get 
there. And I think you will say, we have got 
to join hands. We've got to build a bridge 
that is big enough and wide enough and 
strong enough for all of us to walk across. 
And if we do it, the best days of this country 
are still ahead. 

Let’s go build that bridge between now 
and Tuesday. Thank you, and God bless you 
all. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:52 p.m. at the 
National Western Events Center. In his remarks, 
he referred to Katherine Diamond, who intro- 
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duced the President; Lt. Gov. Gail Schoettler of 
Colorado; senatorial candidate Tom Strickland 
and his wife, Bess; Shawn Kelley, lead singer with 
the Samples; musician Richie Sambora; former 
NFL Denver Bronco Mark Jackson; and Bill Rit- 
ter, Denver district attorney. 


Remarks in Arizona State University 
in Tempe, Arizona 
October 31, 1996 


Thank you. Hello, Arizona. Good morning. 
Let's give the band a hand. [Applause] 
you very much. Are you going to the Rose 
Bowl? [Applause] Are we going to win on 
Tuesday? [Applause] I want to thank the peo- 
ple who performed before I came here: the 
ASU Student Saxophone Combo, the Maria- 
chi del Sur, the Clan/destine, the Tempe 
High School Marching Band. Again, thank 
you. And Jeff Goodman. I thank those who 
spoke earlier, a the students, 
Sadohana Stone and Michelle Carson, the 
legislators who were here, the other can- 
didates, the vice mayor. And I want to say 
to Juan Roque, you're having a great system, 
and I wish you would play offensive line for 
me for the next 5 days. Thank you. I thank 
Governor Rose Mofford, my friend and 
former colleague. Thank you, Congressman 
Ed Pastor, Mrs. Pastor. Thank you, Steve 
Owens, for running for Congress and trying 
to turn the Congress around and put it bac 
on the side of the American people and their 
future. Thank you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I want to thank Bill 
Bratton for coming all the way to Arizona 
to endorse our candidacy, to be here with 
Mike Petchell. While Bill Bratton was the 
police chief of New York, violent crime de- 
creased almost 40 percent, the murder rate 
was decreased by 50 percent. We can make 
our streets safer for our children and their 
future if we all work together. Thank you, 
Commissioner Bratton, for being here. 

Five days from today, the American people 
will choose the last President of the 20th cen- 
tury and the first President of the 21st cen- 
tury. I am very, very glad that there are so 
many young people here today because this 
election is about your future. 

You know, there are many different issues 
in this election, many matters on which Sen- 
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ator Dole and I disagree, many matters on 
which I disagreed with Senator Dole and 
Speaker Gingrich over the last 2 years. But 
the big issue that embraces them all is what 
yeu want America to look like when we cross 
that bridge into the 21st century and what 
you are prepared to do to get us there. 

I want an America where the American 
dream is alive and well for any person re- 
sponsible enough to work for it, without re- 
gard to race or gender or background or 
where they start out in life. I want every 
to have a chance to live up to their - 
given capacities. I want an America that is 
still the world’s leading force for peace and 
freedom and for prosperity. And I want an 
America that is rejecting the racial, the eth- 
nic, the tribal, the religious division that is 
tearing apart so much of the rest of the world 
and says we're going forward into the 21st 
century as one community together. We 
need each other, and we'll do better when 
we work forward together. Will you help me 
build that kind of America? [Applause] 

Four years ago, when I came to the Amer- 


ican —_— with Al Gore and said we wanted 
er 


a different kind of political direction, we 
wanted to break out of the mold of the old 
debates and take America forward, we 
thought the right and left, liberal and con- 
servative debate was sterile and outdated and 
the issue was what we had to do together 
to move our country forward, the American 
people took me on faith, and we came within 
one percentage point of carrying Arizona. I 
hope you'll help us do just a little better on 
Tuesday. 

But today, you don’t have to do that. There 
is a record. You can make a judgment based 
on the evidence about whether this approach 
is going to make you more likely to live out 
your dreams in the 21st century, more likely 
to make this a more responsible and caring 
society in the 2lst century, more likely to 
preserve the greatness that has always been 
America’s hallmark. 

Compared to 4 years ago, we have 10% 
million more jobs. We have the lowest com- 
bined rates of unemployment, inflation, and 
home mortgages in 27 years, the biggest drop 
in inequality among working families in 27 
years, the biggest drop in child poverty in 
20 years, the highest home ownership rates 
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in 15 years. The deficit has been cut in all 
4 years of an administration for the first time 
in the 20th century. We are moving in the 
right direction. 

The crime rate is down for 4 years in a 
row and is now at a 10-year low in America, 
the welfare rolls have been reduced by 1.9 
million, child support collections have been 
increased by $4 billion a year—50 percent. 
We are moving in the right direction. 

Just in the last few weeks, we've seen the 
minimum wage go up for 10 million people, 
25 million Americans protected by a law that 
now says you cannot lise your health insur- 
ance if you move from job to job or someone 
in your family get sick, a law that says insur- 
ance companies can no longer kick mothers 
and their newborn children out of the hos- 
pital after only 24 hours. We are moving the 
right direction. 

Income for the typical family is up about 
$1,600 in the last 2 years. Our air is cleaner. 
Our drinking water is safer. We have pre- 
served our natural heritage; we fought all the 
vicious attacks on the environment by the 
Members of the congressional majority who 
even wanted to sell some of our national 
—y and instead, we've expanded more 
ands we're protecting. We are moving for- 
ward and growing the economy while pre- 
serving our environment. We are moving in 
the right direction. 

Just in the last couple of days, we've seen 
that our annual growth rate is about 3 per- 
cent, that business investment increased by 
almost 19 percent, the highest rate since the 
Kennedy administration. Incomes are rising 
nearly 5 percent, and in the face of that news 
and 10’ million jobs, yesterday my oppo- 
nent said that we had the worst economy in 
20 years. Well, 2 weeks ago he said we had 
the worst economy in 100 years. We’ve made 
up 80 years in 2 weeks. That’s a good record. 
We need to do more of that. Way back in 
February, my distinguished opponent said 
what he knows is the truth when he said we 
actually had the best economy in 30 years. 
We are moving in the right direction, and 
we need to do more. 

As I stand here in tis wonderful State, 
I know that one of the things most people 
in Arizona have felt over the years, consist- 
ently, is that we don’t need a big, bureau- 
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cratic Government in ee telling us 
what to do and that we do need fiscal respon- 
sibility. But I ask you to look at the record 
on this. 

Our administration has lowered the size 
of the Federal Government by nearly 
250,000; it is now as small as it was when 
John Kennedy was President. We have elimi- 
nated more Government regulations, more 
Government programs, we oa privatized 
more Government operations in 342 years 
than my Republican predecessors did in 12 
years. Our budget would be in surplus today 
if it weren’t for the debt they ran up in the 
12 years before I took office. We are moving 
in the right direction. 

The issue here today is not big Govern- 
ment or small Government, it is, what do we 
have to do together, to give each other the 
tools to build strong lives, strong families, 
strong communities, and a strong nation? 
There are those who honestly believe that 
we shouldn’t do much together, that you're 
better off, your fiber will be greater if you’re 
just told “You're on your own.” And then 
there are those of us who believe that it does 
take a village to raise a child, to build fami- 
lies, to make our streets safe. There are those 
who believe they can say, “There’s that great, 
big future out there; there is a rushing river 
you have to cross; there’s a big valley you 
have to get down through; there’s a huge 
mountain you have to get across; I hope you 
make it. Good luck.” And then there are 
those who say that future is out there is for 
all of us ae it'll be better for all of us if 
we just go on and build a bridge big enough, 
wide enough, and strong enough for all of 
us to walk across together. Will you help us 
build that bridge to the 21st century? |Ap- 
plause| 

On this Halloween day, we can make a 
lot of jokes, and I was thrilled to see all the 
people along the roadway already in their 
Halloween costumes and their masks on. But 
one serious thing I'd like to say about Hal- 
loween—Hillary and I always loved the fact 
that our daughter loved Halloween, always 
wanted her own costume every Halloween, 
still like to go out trick-or-treating. But one 
of the things that I think is important on Hal- 
loween is we remember that we want Hal- 
loween to be “fright night,” but “safe night” 
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for our families and our children, and we 
ought to think about today what I think is 
the critical thing for American families, 
which is, how can we make our families safe, 
how can we give them a clean environment, 
and how can we make it possible for parents 
to succeed economically while they raise 
their children responsibly? 

Everywhere I go in America, people say 
to me, “I’m having problems doing the right 
thing by my kids and working.” The average 
working family is spending more hours a 
week at work today than 25 years ago. So 
today I want to just take a minute to ask you 
what you think would build strong families, 
and would we be better off saying, “You're 
on your own” or, “Here’s what we can do 
together to ae you the tools to build a 
stronger family life.” 

I ommaiiall the Family and Medical Leave 
Act. Now, my opponent led the opposition 
to it and tried to kill it with a filibuster in 
the Senate because he honestly believed— 
he honestly believed that it would be bad 
for the economy. But now we know. After 
3 years, 12 million ple have taken advan- 
tage of the family Taaee law to take a little 
time off from work without losing their jobs 
when a baby is born or a family member is 
sick. We have 1042 million new jobs, record 
numbers of new small businesses. This econ- 
omy is churning along. We're moving in the 
right direction. You help the economy if you 
help parents take care of their children. They 
do better at work, and they feel better. 

And Id like to see the family leave law 
expanded a little bit so parents can go see 
their children’s teachers twice a year and take 
them to the doctor without losing their jobs. 
I believe when parents earn overtime, they 
ought to have the option to take that over- 
time in pay, or if their parents or their chil- 
dren or their spouses are sick, I think they 
ought to be able to take that overtime in time 
with their families. That’s the choice of the 

ple who earn it. It'll make stronger fami- 
ies. But you have to decide. 

I believe we value families when we have 
welfare reform that is good to children but 
tough in work requirements, that requires 
teen mothers to live at home or in a super- 
vised setting and stay in school to draw bene- 
fits, and requires able-bodied people to go 
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to work but gives them the child care and 
the jobs there to do the work and succeed 
at home and at work, just the way we want 
for everybody else in this society. And I be- 
lieve we value families when we open the 
doors of college education to all Americans. 

My fellow Americans, in the 12 years be- 
fore I became President—and this is no one 
in particular’s fault, but many of you will 
know this—the only basic thing in a family’s 
budget that increased at a higher inflation 
rate than health care was the cost of a college 
education. We have worked hard through 
AmeriCorps to give 70,000 more young peo- 

le a chance to work their way through col- 
len by serving in their communities. Some 
of you are here today. Thank you, and God 
bless you. We reformed the student loan pro- 
gram to Fe 10 million students lower cost 
loans and the right to repay those loans as 
a percentage of their income so they would 
never go bankrupt trying to repay their col- 
lege loans after they got out. 

But I want to do more. I believe we should 
make 2 years of education after high school 
as universal as a high school diploma is today 
by giving people a dollar-for-dollar reduction 
on their taxes for the typical cost of a commu- 
nity college if they go there and make their 
grades, and I think we can do it. I believe 
we strengthen our families if we give a 
$10,000-a-year tax deduction for the costs of 
any college tuition at any level for people of 
any age, and I intend to do it. 

I do not believe we will strengthen our 
economy or our families or our future by 
doing what my opponent has advocated: cut- 
ting the student loan program and abolishing 
the Department of Education and entering 
the 2lst century as the only country in the 
world with no one to speak for the education 
of our children at the President’s Cabinet. 
I will not do that. I will improve education 
in America, working with you and our teach- 
ers for all Americans. 

I believe we strengthen families when we 
take steps to protect our young children from 
gangs and guns and drugs and tobacco. I 
worked hard for the crime bill that Commis- 
sioner Bratton talked about. A lot of people 
in Arizona and my home State of Arkansas 
and other places voted against people who 
supported the crime bill because they said 
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we were trying to take their guns away. Well, 
now we know. It’s been 2 years. Not a single 
hunter or sportsperson in Arizona or Arkan- 
sas has lost a weapon, but 60,000 felons, fugi- 
tives, and stalkers did not get handguns be- 
cause of the Brady bill. We were right, and 
they were wrong. They were wrong. 

We are in the midst of putting these 
100,000 police on the street. We’ve funded 
about half of them. My opponent led the 
fight against the 100,000 police; then passed 
a budget that abolished them. Then when 
I vetoed the budget, they shut the Govern- 
ment down, trying to force us to stop putting 
police on the street. I couldn’t believe it. But 
I'll tell you one thing; we’re going to keep 
doing it because it’s making our communities 
safer. 

I believe we strengthen families by sup- 
porting the safe and drug-free schools pro- 
gram and doubling the number of people 
who are in it and getting that message out 
to our young children, when they're young 
enough to listen, that drugs can kill you. 
They're wrong. They're not just illegal; 
they're wrong and they can kill you. Turn 
around; don’t do it. I believe that’s making 
a difference, and I think our opponents were 
wrong when they tried to cut the safe and 
drug-free schools program in half and de- 
prive 23 million children of the chance to 
get that message. And I’m going to keep on 
going until we turn that around, and I want 
you to help me do it. 

I believe we were right to take on the big 
tobacco interests and say you have to stop 
selling and marketing tobacco to children in 
this country; it is wrong. Even though we 
have taken that action officially, it’s bein 
challenged in court. My opponent is pars 
to it. We may not get that fight won unless 
you make the right decision on election day. 
I think it would be folly—3,000 young chil- 
dren in America begin smoking cigarettes 
every day; 1,000 of them will die sooner be- 
cause of it. It is wrong. We should stay on 
the course we're on, and I ask you for your 
help to protect our families and our future. 

I believe that we support stronger families 
when we do things which support grassroots 
community action. I have worked hard to 
help to mobilize another one million volun- 
teers in citizen action groups to work with 
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police officers to get rid of gangs and guns 
and drugs on the streets. I want to recognize 
a person here with me who is sitting with 
me, Delia Gonzalez, the first president of the 
Escalante Neighborhood Association here in 
Tempe, for the work that she and others have 
done. I want one million more people doing 
that work, and we will get it in the next 4 
years if we do it. 

Folks, you have to decide. You have to de- 
cide if our families will be strengthened if 
we do what I want to do, which is to balance 
the budget but to do it in a way that contin- 
ues to invest in education, in the environ- 
ment, in research, in technology, in protect- 
ing Medicare while reforming it, and saying 
we are not going to take away the guarantee 
of health care from our poorest children, 
from families with disabilities, from seniors 
in nursing homes. We're not going to repeal 
the standards of quality care. We're going to 
go forward. That’s what I want to do, not 
adopt some risky tax scheme that will blow 
a hole in the deficit. 

I believe we should stay the course in 
bringing the crime rate down. I believe we 
should get ye on dangerous gangs I be- 
lieve we can do more if we finish the work 
of giving our children something to say yes 
to instead of just saying no to them. We have 
to give them a future that is worthy of their 
dreams, their aspirations, and their potential, 
and I want you to help me do it. Will you 
do it? [Applause] 

Your vote will decide whether we strength- 
en our families by giving our children world- 
class education, whether we mobilize a mil- 
lion volunteers, including college students all 
over America, to make sure every young per- 
son can read a book independently by the 
third grade. I want you to know, just before 
the Congress went home, I signed a bill that 
created 200,000 more work-study positions. 
I want 100,000 of them to go to people who 
say, “I want every 8-year-old to be able to 
pick up a book and say ‘I can read this all 
by myself.’” Will you help us do that? [Ap- 
plause) 

Will you help us connect every classroom 
and library in America to the Internet and 
the World Wide Web, the information super- 
highway? Will you help us open the doors 
of college education to all? [Applause] I say 
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again, the issue for Arizona, the issue for 
America is this: We stand on the threshold 
of a new century, on the threshold of a very 
different time. All of you know that we are 
undergoing dramatic changes in the way we 
work and live and relate to each other and 
the rest of the world. We are becoming an 
increasingly global society. We are working 
in different ways. When I became President, 
only 3 million Americans made their living 
by working at home. Today, 12 million do. 
In 4 years, 30 million will. That’s just one 
example. 

We are pushing back the frontiers of learn- 
ing as never before. When I became Presi- 
dent, AIDS was still thought to be a death 
sentence. The life expectancy of people with 
HIV and AIDS has more than doubled in 
the last 4 years, thanks to medical research 
and faster movement of drugs. We have now, 
for the first time ever, medical treatment for 
strokes. We've identified two of the genes 
that cause breast cancer, and we may be able 
to eliminate it entirely. For the first time 
ever, laboratory animals with their spines 
completely severed have regained movement 
in their lower limbs through nerve trans- 
plants to the spine from other parts of their 
bodies. We are building a supercomputer in 
cooperation with IBM that will do more cal- 
culations in a second than you can do on a 
hand-held calculator in 30,000 years. We are 
moving into a very different future. And what 
you have to decide is whether you have the 
courage to say, “I believe that our best days 
are still ahead, if we have opportunity for all, 
responsibility from all, and an American 
community in which we all have a part to 
play and a place at the table.” 

You have to decide whether we’re going 
to go into the future by saying, “You're on 
your own” or whether we're going to build 
a bridge. And you have to decide whether 
you're really willing to say, “Whether you’re 
Hispanic or African-American or Asian- 
American or Native American or Polish or 
Irish or whatever, it doesn’t matter. If you 
believe in the Declaration of Independence, 
in the Bill of Rights, in the Constitution, if 
you're willing to show up tomorrow and work 
or study and do your job as a citizen, we 
don’t need to know anything else about you. 
You are part of our America and we're going 
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forward.” Will you help me in Arizona to 
build that bridge? Will you be there on Tues- 
day? Will you talk to your friends? [Applause] 

God bless you. Let’s do it. Your best days 
are ahead. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:23 a.m. on the 
lawn at Grady Gammage Auditorium. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Jeff Goodman, who sang 
the national anthem; Vice Mayor Joe Lewis of 
Tempe; Arizona State University football player, 
Juan Roque; Rose Mofford, former Governor of 
Arizona; and Representative Pastor's wife, Verma. 


Remarks in Las Vegas, Nevada 
October 31, 1996 


The President. Thank you. I think the 
first thing I should say is, happy birthday, 
Nevada. I am mh pe to be here today, so 
delighted to see all of you here in not only 
large numbers but with genuine enthusiasm. 
You should feel good about your country and 
good about our future. 

I want to thank the Green Valley High 
School Band for playing the national anthem, 


thank you; the Las Vegas Academy of Inter- 
national Studies, Performing Visual Arts, 
thank _ I want to thank the saxophonists 


who played here earlier from the musicians 
union and the mariachi band. 

Thank you, Madam Mayor. Thank you, 
County Commission Vice Chair Paul 
Christianson. You arranged a beautiful day 
for us here today. I'd also like to say a special 
word of appreciation to a person who is not 
here with us today, the county commission 
chair, Yvonne Atkinson-Gates. We're think- 
ing about her, and we miss her. Senator Dina 
Titus, Assembly Leader Richard Perkins. 
Thank you, Gladys Knight, for coming and 
speaking. Thank you, Andre Agassi, for com- 
ing. Thank you. Thank you, Attorney General 
Frankie Sue Del Papa. And thank you, my 
good friend Harry Reid. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I owe a lot to a 
lot of people. I’m on the verge of finishing 
the last campaign I'll ever be in unless I run 
for the school _ te someday. And I want 
to say that every time I come here to Las 
Vegas, I think of my wonderful mother who 
loved this community so much and loved to 
come here. And I wish she were here with 
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me still for this election. I want to thank the 
mayor for always being so kind to her. And 
I want to say a special word of thanks, too, 
to Governor Bob Miller for being there with 
me in good times and bad—always there, al- 
ways supporting us, always standing up for 
what was right and standing up for Nevada. 

And I want to tell you that something I 
have said in the Oval Office of the White 
House many times—I'd like to say here in 
public: I believe in Washington, DC, the 
most underappreciated public servant in the 
United States Senate is Harry Reid of Ne- 
vada. He is a remarkable, remarkable Sen- 
ator. You should be very proud of him. You 
should be very proud of him. You know, be- 
cause he’s a gentleman and he’s low-key and 
he just says what he has to say in a town 
where hot air and hot rhetoric and divisive 
actions take precedent, very often the people 
who really make a difference are not appre- 
ciated. Harry Reid should be appreciated 
here, and every day he’s more appreciated 
back there in Washington. 

And thank you, Nell Justice, for having the 
courage to get up here and give a speech 
in front of all these people and for embody- 
ing, to me, what my job, this campaign, and 
our common destiny is all about. We are 
about to choose the last President of the 20th 
century and the first President of the 21st 
century. I believe more strongly than I can 
say that the greatest days of this country lie 
before us; that if we make the right decisions, 
if we do what we have always done in the 

t at critical times, if we meet our chal- 
li and do it in a way that enables us 
to live more closely toward our values, our 
young people here will live in the age of 
greatest possibility the world has ever known. 

We are dramatically changing the way we 
work and live, the way we relate to each other 
and the rest of the world. A lot of these 
changes are very good, but some of them 
pose very stiff challenges to families. I'll give 
you one example of the changes that are 
going on. 

When I became President there were 
about 3 million people working in their 
homes and making a living. The other day 
I was in Atlanta at a rally, and I was intro- 
duced by a young woman. She and her hus- 
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band were from Georgia. They were living 
in New York. They both had jobs there. He 
got a job in Atlanta; they moved back to At- 
lanta. She’s still working for her company in 
New York, in Atlanta, because of the com- 
puter. There were 3 million people doing 
that in 1992. There are 12 million people 
doing that in 1996. There will be 30 million 
people doing that in the year 2000. That is 
just one example. 

The frontiers of knowledge are being 
pushed back dramatically. The life expect- 
ancy for people with HIV and AIDS is more 
than twice what it was just 4 vears ago. We 
have uncovered—we have discovered, medi- 
cal researchers, the first real treatment for 
stroke victims that offers promise. Two of the 
genes which cause breast cancer were just 
uncovered. And I allocated another $30 mil- 
lion to that research just a week ago. It is 
really within our reach not only to cure but 
prevent that disease in the future. 

For the first time, a few weeks ago a lab- 
oratory animal with its spine completely sev- 
ered had movement in its lower limbs be- 
cause of nerve transplants to the spine from 
other parts of the body. These are unbeliev- 
able things. We just signed a contract, the 
United States Government did, with IBM to 
build jointly a supercomputer over the next 
couple of years that will do as many calcula- 
tions in one second as you can do at home 
on your calculator in 30,000 years. 

This world is changing. And America is 
faced with the question of what to do about 
the changes. When I ran for President 4 
years ago I had a vision of what I wanted 
our country to be like in the 21st century. 
And I’m so glad there are so many young 
people here today because that will be your 
century. For me, it’s pretty straightforward. 
I want every child in America, without regard 
to race or gender or where you start out in 
life, to have the same chance to live up to 
your God-given abilities and the same chance 
to live out your dreams that I and the mem- 
bers of my generation had. You deserve it, 
and I am determined to see that you get it. 

I want our great country to continue to 
be the world’s strongest force for peace and 
freedom and prosperity. And I know that 
makes me do things from time to time that 
aren’t especially popular, whether it’s trying 
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to stop the bloody war in Bosnia or kick the 
dictators out in Haiti or stand up for the 
cause of peace in Northern Ireland or try 
to deal with the problems of our neighbors 
to the south in Mexico. But America is 
stronger today than it was 4 years ago. No 
Russian missiles are pointed at our children 
today, for the first time since the dawn of 
the nuclear age, and we’re moving in the 
right direction there. And I want our country 
to be coming together around our basic val- 
ues. I want us to be able to celebrate, laugh 
about, cherish our diversity, and say, we're 
bound together by our belief in the values 
that have made America great, but otherwise 
we don’t discriminate against anybody. We 
want to go forward in an American commu- 
nity in which everybody has a place and a 
role to play. 

Five days before this election, I want you 
to be upbeat about America, optimistic about 
your future, and determined to make the 
choice that will guarantee that that vision can 
be made real in your lives and the lives of 
your friends and neighbors. That is the 
choice. 

For me, it is best expressed in this idea 
of a bridge to the 21st century. I believe that 
there’s a real difference here between Sen- 
ator Dole and me, between Senator Coffin 
and Congressman Ensign. And I believe it’s 
an honest difference. I don’t like all this 
harsh rhetoric and personal attacks and at- 
tempts to convince people that your oppo- 
nent is no good. I don’t think there is very 
much to that. 

I’m about to end my last campaign. I can 
tell you this—I’ve been working at this for 
over 20 years now. Most of the people I’ve 
met in both parties, from all points on the 
political spectrum, have loved our country, 
have wanted what was best for it, worked 
hard and were honest, contrary to the image 
that is often portrayed. There are honest dif- 
ferences here, and you should be exuberant 
that you have a choice to make between hon- 
est differences. 

I don’t believe that we should go into 
this—I know that there will be more individ- 
ual choices than ever before. I know people 
can do things on their computers and will 
be able to do more. Pretty soon you can do 
all your shopping by computers. People won't 
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even have to go out the door if they don’t 
want to. I know that there will be more o 
portunities for us to do things as individuals 
But I still believe that our country will only 
be great if we are determined to build a 
bridge to the future that we're all going to 

be able to walk across together, if we give 
aks +» the tools to make the most of his 
or her own life. That’s what I believe. 

And that’s the choice. Would we be better 
off being told, “You're on your own, and we 
hope you do well,” or as a person I’m reason- 
ably close to once said, do we believe it takes 
a village to raise a child, to build a future, 
to build a country? That is the choice. 

That was the choice we faced starkly about 
a year ago when Senator Dole and Congress- 
man Gingrich and Congressman Ensign 
voted for a budget that would have cut edu- 
cation for the first time in modern history, 
would have reduced the number of children 
in Head Start, eliminated the AmeriCorps 
national service program, cut college loans, 
terribly, terribly, terribly weakened the abil- 
ity of the United States to protect our envi- 
ronment and to continue to enhance it. 

It would have repealed for the first time 
in 30 years our guarantee of health care to 
elderly people in nursing homes, to the very 
standards of care we have in nursing homes. 

It would repeal the guarantee of care to our 
emer children and the middle class fami- 
es who have family members with disabil- 
ities who can maintain a middle class lifestyle 
because we try to provide decent health care. 
It would have done all that. It would have 
allowed employers to raid their employees’ 
— funds and actually raise taxes on the 
ardest pressed working families in America. 
And I vetoed it because I thought it was 
wrong. 

And they thought it was so right for Amer- 
ica, they shut the Government down. And 
they thought that we were such Government 
lovers, because that’s the picture postcard 
cutout that’s always made of us, that all of 
us would just sort of cave in and let them 
have their way. And I told them I'd a lot 
rather see the American people hurt for 3 
weeks than for 30 years; no, thank you, we 
weren't going to have that budget. 

But I don’t believe that these people didn’t 
believe what they were doing. I think they 
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believed what they were doing was right. But 
I think they were wrong. And that’s what you 
have to decide. Are we going to build a 
bridge to the future or a bridge to the past? 
Are we going to go forward together or be 
told we’re on our own? These are big, big 
decisions. 

Now, 4 years ago when the people in Ne- 
vada voted for Al Gore and Bill Clinton, you 
took us on faith. You don’t have to do that 
anymore. There is a record. And our friends 
have to face the fact that there is a record. 
We do have 10'% million more jobs than we 
had 4 years ago. We do have incomes rising 
for the first time in a decade, about $1,600 
over the last 2 years for the typical family. 
We do have the largest drop in child poverty 
in 20 years, the — drop in income in- 
equality among working people in. 27 years, 
the lowest rates of unemployment, inflation, 
and home mortgages combined in 27 years. 
Those are facts. That's where we are. We're 
going in the right direction. 

We do have a 15-year high in homeowner- 
ship. We do have 4 years now of declining 
crime rates, which is why every major law 
enforcement organization in America has en- 
dorsed the Clinton-Gore ticket for reelec- 
tion, because we have proved we can lower 
the crime rate. 

We do have 4 years of declining welfare 
rolls, 1.9 million fewer people on the welfare 
rolls. We do have cleaner air, safer drinking 
water, higher standards for food safety. We 
do have vast new protections for our natural 
resources; the biggest national park network 
ever created south of Alaska in the Mojave 
Desert in California, 1.7 million acres of wil- 
derness in southern Utah, the Grand Stair- 
case-Escalante National Monument. We're 
cleaning up the Florida Everglades. We're 
moving this country forward, and we have 
proved, yes, you can grow the economy and 
preserve the environment at the same time. 
We have proved that. 

Ten million people benefited from the in- 
crease in the minimum wage. Twelve million 
aa took a little time off when a baby was 

or a family member was sick without 
losing their jobs because of family leave. 
Twenty-five million Americans may be able 
to keep their health insurance now because 
we passed a law that says you cannot have 
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your health insurance jerked from you be- 
cause you changed jobs or someone in your 
family has been sick. 

America is a better place because I signed 
a law that says mothers and their newborn 
babies can’t be kicked out of the hospital in 
24 hours, too. We’re a better place because 
we're trying to provide more insurance cov- 
erage for mental health problems that so 
many of our families face. We're a better 
place because finally, after so long, way too 
long, we're giving health care and disability 
benefits to Vietnam veterans who were ex- 

ed to Agent Orange whose children have 
spina bifida as a result of it. We're a better 
place because we’re doing these things to- 
gether. We're a better place because child 
support collections are up 50 percent, $4 bil- 
lion a year in the last 4 years. This is a better 
place. 

So I say to you, my fellow Americans, you 
don’t just totally have to take it on faith any- 
more. There is a record. The evidence is 
there. And the question now is what are we 
going to do for the future? I know it’s Hal- 
loween, you know. And I understand why on 
Halloween people like to scare other people. 
But yesterday with new evidence, our econ- 
omy is growing at about 3 percent a year, 
better than any other industrial country. 
We've got a 5 percent increase in personal 
income after inflation this year. We've got 
the highest rate of business investment since 
John Kennedy was President. And we've 
done the things I’ve described as they said, 
having the smallest Federal Government 
since President Kennedy, and we abolished 
more Government programs, more Govern- 
ment regulations and privatized more Gov- 
ernment operations than the Republicans did 
in the 12 years they ran before our adminis- 
tration. So I understand all that. 

So along comes my opponent yesterday 
and says, we have the worst economy in 20 
years. Do you believe that? 

Audienc . No-o-o! 


e 
The President. |s this the worst economy 
in Las Vegas in 20 years? 


Audience members. No-o-o! 

The President. If you think it is, you 
ought to vote for him. But now, the interest- 
ing thing is, this being Halloween, is that 2 
weeks ago he said we had the worst economy 
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in 100 years. I made up 80 years in just 2 
weeks. I think you ought to feel good. Now, 
back in February, Senator Dole in a more 
candid and open and accurate moment, said 
we had the best economy in 30 years—the 
best economy. That’s when he was right. 

That doesn’t mean we don’t have more to 
do. And one of the things that I worry about 
all the time is—you know, life is about more 
than economics. Most of us work so that we'll 
have the wherewithal to live in the way we 
want to live, to raise our children well, to 
enjoy our lives, to find some personal fulfill- 
ment, to have good lives. And on Halloween, 
even though it’s supposed to be Fright Night, 
I always think that what I really want is a 
safer Halloween for all of our children and 
stronger families and safer neighborhoods. 

So I say to you, I want you to feel good 
about America, and I want you to make this 
choice based on these two big ideas, because 
we still have more work to do. If we want 
to strengthen our families, we have to help 
parents succeed at home and at work. I was 
for the family leave law; he was against it. 
We had an honest difference of opinion. He 
said it would hurt the economy, but we've 
had 3 years of record starts of new small busi- 
nesses and over 10 million jobs. You know 
who was right and who was wrong. The evi- 
dence is there. 

And I think we ought to extend family 
leave. I think people ought to be able to go 
see their children’s teachers twice a year and 
go to the doctor's appointment with them 
without losing their jobs. 

There is nothing more important than 
helping parents succeed at home and at 
work. If the parents of America have to 
choose between their children or their job, 
we are in trouble, whichever choice they 
have to make. Their most important job is 
raising our children, but we have to have a 
strong economy. If we have a strong economy 
at the expense of raising our children, what 
are we working for anyway? We have got to 
work to create conditions in which eve 
believes, I can do my work and I can still 
be a good parent. There is no more important 
agenda for America. 

We have to help parents pass their values 
along to their children, and they should be 
reinforced. That’s why I fought for more edu- 
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cational television. That’s why I fought for 
a V-chip in new TV’s and a rating system 
so you can control what young children see. 
Every study shows that too much violence 
too young numbs children to the meaning 
of violence and undermines their ability to 
see other people with dignity and respect. 
We have to deal with that. 

That’s why we fought for the safe and 
drug-free schools program, and we got more 
than double the number of children who now 
see D.A.R.E. officers and others in their 
schools saying, “Don’t do drugs. They will 
kill you. They will ruin your lives. You de- 
serve a better chance.” We were right to fight 
for that. That’s why I fought to stop the big 
tobacco companies from advertising and 
marketing cigarettes to children illegally. It 
was wrong. 

Now, in every single one of those in- 
stances, Senator Dole disagreed with me. 
That doesn’t make him a bad person, but I 
think I’m right, and I think he was wrong 
about that. And you have to decide who you 
think is right. 

I believe we've got to keep our streets safe. 
I know it was unpopular in Nevada when we 
passed the crime bill and the Brady bill. I 
know a lot of people in the rural parts of 
this State were told, “There they go again, 
those crazy Democrats and that wefal Presi- 
dent. They're going to take guns away from 
hunters and sports people.” Well, you know 
something? I grew up in a State where more 
than half the people eee a hunting or a fish- 
ing license or both. I was shooting a .22 at 
old tin cans when I was 12. But we don’t 
need assault weapons on our street. They're 
designed to kill people. They're designed to 
kill people. 

And that’s just like a lot of this stuff. That’s 
what they said 2 years ago, but now we know. 
We've got a record. Not a single Nevada 
sportsman has lost a weapon, but 60,000 fel- 
ons, fugitives, and stalkers didn’t get hand- 
guns because of the Brady bill. 

We're putting more police on our streets— 
this is unbelievable—if we keep going until 
we get all 100,000 police on the street, in- 
stead of 4 years of declining crime we'll have 
8 years of declining crime. We might actually 
be able to feel safe again in every community 
in this country. 
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Here again my opponent voted against 
100,000 police. Senator Coffin’s opponent 
voted to eliminate it, even in the evidence— 
in the face of the evidence that the crime 
rate was coming down, they voted to stop 
doing it. I don’t understand it. But that’s one 
reason, when I was in Arizona this morning 
before I came here, that Bill Bratton, the 
former commissioner of police in New York 
City and Boston—and in New York City, be- 
cause of community policing, because they 
put more police on the street, they brought 
the crime rate down 39 percent and the mur- 
der rate down 50 percent—and he endorsed 
Bill Clinton and Al Gore because he knows 
we ought to finish the job of putting 100,000 
police on the street. And I want you to help 
us do it. 

I believe, as strongly as I can say, that we 
need to do these things block by block, com- 
munity by community. We have to work to- 
gether to make the American dream work. 
That’s why I wanted someone like Nell Jus- 
tice to introduce me, someone who has taken 
responsibility for her children, someone 
who’s active in her community. 

I don’t believe that the President for a mo- 
ment can take full credit for any of the 
achievements that I’ve talked to you about. 
But it is the job of the President to do those 
things which we should do together as a 
country. And it is the job of the President 
to imagine the future and to try to lead the 
country into a better, brighter future in a way 
that is consistent with our values. 

What we have here in America today is 
an old-fashioned partnership. We're out 
working today to mobilize another million 
volunteers to work with police officers in 
their neighborhoods because we know com- 
munity citizen groups can drive the crime 
rate down. I’ve asked a million volunteers a 
year to join with us to make sure every 8- 
year-old can read independently by the third 
grade. These are things we have to do to- 
gether. 

But how we do it, what we do in Washing- 
ton determines whether you can do it here. 
So you have to decide, do we want to balance 
the budget as I want to and still protect Med- 
icare, Medicaid, education, the environment, 
technology, or do we want to do what they 
want to do, which is to promise you a big 
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tax cut that will blow a hole in the deficit, 
actually raise taxes on 9 million working peo- 
ple and will require bigger cuts in the envi- 
ronment, in education, in Medicare and 
Medicaid than the ones I vetoed? There’s a 
big difference here. It’s just an honest dif- 
ference of opinion. I say balance the budget, 
protect our values, invest in our future. 

Do we want to keep reforming health care 
step by step? We've made a good start. My 
balanced budget plan—which cannot be 
funded by them—my balanced budget plan 
will help families that are between jobs keep 
their health insurance for 6 months, add an- 
other million children to the rolls of those 
with health insurance, provide free mammo- 
grams to women on Medicare and for the 
over 1% million families that are coura- 
geously out there caring for a loved one with 
Alzheimer’s, it will give them some respite 
care. That is hard duty, and that’s important, 
and we can do it. I think we ought to do 
it. Will you help us do that? [Applause] 

And let me say this, especially to the young 
people: The two biggest differences, the two 
biggest choices you have to make, the first 
is about education. I am telling you I would 
not be here today, no way in the world would 
I be here today—I was born to a widowed 
mother in a little town in Arkansas; she mar- 
ried my stepfather, who did not have a high 
school diploma—if it hadn’t been for my 
family drumming into me the importance of 
education and for the opportunities I was 
given, I wouldn’t be here today. I know every 
politician stands up, loves to give speeches 
about self-reliance. Well, the woman who in- 
troduced me is self-reliant. But we all need 
a hand, too. 

Every politician would like you to believe 
that he or she was born in a log cabin they 
built by themselves. [Laughter] But that’s 
just not true, folks. Educational opportunity 
is the gift we give not only to our children, 
but to ourselves. To give us a country that 
can be free and strong and that can grow 
and go forward together. And we have a lot 
still to do. Here’s how we’re going to teach 
every 8-year-old to read, and 40 percent of 
them can’t do it. We're going to mobilize 
30,000 AmeriCorps volunteers and reading 
specialists to go across this country and get 
a million others. 
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One of the things that we did this year 
I’m very proud of is to allocate 200,000 more 
work-study slots to college students in the 
years ahead than we’ve had. And I want 
100,000 of those—100,000, half of them, to 
be given to college students who say, “If 
you'll give me work-study money, I'll go 
teach an 8-year-old to read.” And I want you 
to help me do that. 

I want us to hook up every classroom and 
library in every school in America to the in- 
formation superhighway, to the Internet, to 
the World Wide Web. I want every child for 
the first time in the history of this country, 
whether in a poor district, a remote rural dis- 
trict, a middle class or a wealthy one, every 
child for the first time to have access to the 
same information in the same way at the 
same time. It will revolutionize education in 
America. 

And I want to open the doors of college 
education to every single American. I want 
you to help me make community college, at 
least 2 years of education after high school, 
as universal as a high school diploma is today. 
And it will be easy to do. It will be easy to 
do. Just let people deduct dollar for dollar 
from their tax bill the cost of the typical com- 
munity college tuition. I want to let people 
save in an IRA and withdraw from it without 
any tax penalty if the money’s used for edu- 
cation or health care or homebuying. And 
I believe we should give families a tax deduc- 
tion of up to $10,000 a year for the cost of 
any college tuition, undergraduate, graduate, 
at any school, for people of any age. And I 
can pay for it. 

Now, they believe that—their education 
agenda is to abolish the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Audience members. Boo-o-o! 

The President. You think about this: Two 
cents on the dollar at the Department of 
Education goes to administration, or bu- 
reaucracy; if you want to use the disparaging 
term, 98 cents of it goes to help educate our 
children. What would it say to the world if 
America, the greatest democracy in the 
world, were to start the 21st century with 
no one at the President’s Cabinet to speak 
up for the education of our children? I say, 
no. Let’s build a bridge to the 21st century 
with the best education system in the world. 
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Finally—this may be the most important 
thing of all—I have spent so much time, 
heartbreaking time, as your President dealing 
with the difficulties of other countries who 
are consumed by racial, religious, ethnic, and 
tribal hatreds: In Bosnia, people killing one 
another’s children because they were Mus- 
lims or Croats or Serbs, even though, bio- 
logically, they are literally indistinguishable; 
in Norther Ireland, violence continuing, 
people fighting over battles they fought 3 and 
600 years ago—I can say that; they're my 
people; but it’s crazy—the kids over there 
just want to get on with their lives; in the 
Middle East, the Holy Land for the three 
great monotheistic religions of the world, 
people still unable to lay down their hatreds 
of one another, rooted in religious dif- 
ferences so old. 

All over the world—in Rwanda we sent 
American forces to be with the French to 
save hundreds of thousands of lives when the 
Tutsis and the Hutus were killing each other, 
and neither one of them had enough money 
to get along on, neither one of them could 
provide for their children. And instead of 
working together to build a prosperous fu- 
ture, they preferred to slaughter one another. 

That is why I was so upset when hatred 
of the Federal Government led to the trag- 
edy of Oklahoma City. That is why, when 
the churches were being burned, the syna- 
gogues defaced, the Muslim centers being 
defaced, I said that is not my America. We 
must stand against it strong and hard. 

When the First Lady and our daughter and 
I went to open the Olympics for the United 
States in Atlanta, it was one of the great mo- 
ments of the last 4 years for us, and I was 
filled with pride as I looked at those people 
from 197 Jifferent national groups walking 
around the Olympic Stadium wi thinking, 
you know, we've got folks from all those 
— here in America; we've got people 
rom everywhere here. 

So I say to you, this is important, too— 
we cannot say you're on your own. We have 
to say that if you believe in the Constitution, 
the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, if you're willing to show up for 
work or school tomorrow and be a good citi- 
zen, we need to know nothing else about you; 
you are part of our America. We're going to 
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build a bridge together. We're going to walk 
across it together. And our best days are still 
ahead. 

Will you help me build that bridge? [Ap- 
plause| Will you be there and vote? [Ap- 
plause] If you've voted already, will you bring 
someone else? [Applause] You can go in the 
courthouse and do it right now. Be there, 
and we'll have a great celebration for Amer- 
ica Tuesday night. 

Thank you. God bless you. And bear down. 
Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. at the 
Clark County Government Center. In his remarks, 
he referred to Mayor Jan Laverty Jones of Las 
Vegas; State Senator Dina Titus; entertainer Glad- 
ys Knight; tennis player Andre Agassi; Gov. Bob 
Miller of Nevada; State Senator Bob Coffin and 
Representative John Ensign, Nevada senatorial 
candidates; and Nell Justice, who introduced the 
President. 
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October 27 

In the morning, the President had tele- 
phone conversations with Chairman Yasser 
Arafat of the Palestinian Authority and Prime 
Minister Binyamin Netanyahu of Israel con- 
cerning issues in the Middle East. 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Springfield, VA. Later, he had a telephone 
conversation with New York Yankees man- 
ager Joe Torre to congratulate him on the 
team’s victory in the World Series. 

In the late afternoon, the President trav- 
eled to Nashville, TN. While en route, 
aboard Air Force One, he had a telephone 
conversation with Atlanta Braves owner Ted 
Turner and manager Bobby Cox to congratu- 
late them on the team’s performance this 
season. 

In the evening, the President traveled to 
St. Louis, MO. 
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October 28 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Minneapolis, MN. In the evening, he trav- 
eled to Chicago, IL. Later, the President 
traveled to Columbus, OH, arriving after 
midnight. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Maine and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms, heavy rains, 
high winds, and inland and coastal flooding 
beginning October 20 and continuing. 

The White House announced that the 
President has designated Richard Schifter, 
Special Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs and Counselor, Na- 
tional Security Council, to serve also as Spe- 
cial Adviser to the President and the Sec- 
retary of State for the Southeast European 
Cooperative Initiative. 


October 29 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Philadelphia, PA, arriving in the afternoon. 
Later, he returned to Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Carol W. Greider to the National 
Bioethics Advisory Commission. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
New Hampshire and ordered Federal aid to 
supplement State and local recovery efforts 
in the area struck by the fall Noreaster rain- 
storm on October 20-23. 


October 30 

In the morning, the President attended a 
Democratic National Committee breakfast at 
the Sheraton Carlton Hotel. In the after- 
noon, he traveled to Ypsilanti, MI. 

In the evening, he traveled to Denver, CO. 
Later, he traveled to Phoenix, AZ, arriving 
after midnight. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Bernard E. Anderson to the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation Board 
of Directors. 


October 31 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Las Vegas, NV. Later, he traveled to Oak- 
land, CA. In the evening, he traveled to Santa 
Barbara, CA. 
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November I 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
El Paso, TX, and Las Cruces, NM. In the 
evening, he traveled to San Antonio, TX. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





NoTE: No nominations were submitted to the 


Senate during the period covered by this issue. 
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of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
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Other White House Announcements. 





Released October 28 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry and Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget Franklin 
Raines 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing the co ga of the Special 
Adviser to the President and the Secretary 


of State for the Southeast European Cooper- 
ative Initiative 


Released October 29 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Domestic Policy Bruce Reed, White 
House Director of Political Affairs Doug 
Sosnik, and Clinton/Gore "96 Deputy Cam- 
paign Manager Ann Lewis 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released October 30 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry, Council of Economic 
Advisers Chairman Joseph Stiglitz, and Na- 
tional Economic Adviser Laura D’Andrea 
Tyson 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry and Clinton/Gore 96 
Deputy Campaign Manager Ann Lewis 

Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on agreement between Peru and Ecuador to 


begin direct talks on their border dispute 
Released October 31 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry, Clinton/Gore °96 
Press Secretary Joe Lockhart, Clinton/Gore 
96 Deputy Campaign Manager Ann Lewis, 
and Clinton/Gore ‘96 Deputy Campaign 
Manager for Vice Presidential Operations 
Fred Duval 


Released November I 


Transcript of a press briefing by Treasury 
Secretary Robert Rubin, Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers Chairman Joseph Stiglitz, 
and Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget Franklin Raines on the national 
economy 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry, White House Director 
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of Speechwriting Michael Waldman, and 
White House Director of Political Affairs 
Doug Sosnik 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing that the 1997 G-7 summit will 
be held in Denver, CO, on June 20-22 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved October 26 


H.R. 3219 / Public Law 104-330 
Native American Housing Assistance and 
Self-Determination Act of 1996 


H.R. 3452 / Public Law 104-331 
Presidential and Executive Office Account- 


ability Act 


H.R. 4283 / Public Law 104-332 
National Invasive Species Act of 1996 
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